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The  League  At  Work 


ly  of  Orchestra  Legal  Documents — 
Charters,  Constitutions  and  By-laws 

Henry  Allen  Moe,  Secretary  General  of  the 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Foundation,  accept¬ 
ed  the  chairmanship  of  the  League  Study 
Committee  of  orchestral  legal  documents  in  a 
special  project  made  possible  by  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League.  Serving  on 
the  Committee  with  Mr.  Moe  are, 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President,  Boston  Symphony. 
Dudley  T.  Ikisby,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Farnsley,  President,  Louisville  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Charles  Garside,  President,  Associated  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  of  New  York. 

Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Music  Per¬ 
formance  Trust  Fund,  and  Ex-vice  Pres., 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

^Representative  documents  from  approxi- 
^H^ly  25  major  and  community  orchestras 
be  studied  by  the  committee  in  an  effort 
to  draft  a  recommended  set  of  documents 
which  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of 
an  individual  orchestra.  The  preliminary 
drafts  will  be  analyzed  jointly  by  the  Study 
Committee  (all  of  whose  members  are  law¬ 
yers)  and  a  group  of  orchestra  representa¬ 
tives  including  conductors,  managers,  board 
members  and  orchestra  players. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  is  the  first 
exhaustive  study  ever  undertaken  of  the  legal 
documents  of  non-profit  arts  organizations. 
It  is  anticipated  the  Study  Committee’s  full 
reports  will  be  available  to  orchestras  by 
June  1,  1956. 

League  Survey  of  Support  and 
Organization  of  Arts  Groups 

The  League’s  three  year  survey  (1954-57) 
of  the  support  and  organization  of  arts  groups, 
a  project  made  possible  through  the  League’s 
first  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
is  entering  its  second  phase. 

The  first  unit  of  work  undertaken  in  the 
survey  was  a  study  of  arts  councils.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
neth  A.  Brown,  League  staff  member,  will 
complete  his  work  on  the  arts  council  survey 
in  December,  1955. 

'The  next  unit  of  the  survey  will  concern 
itself  with  an  analysis  of  orchestras  and  re¬ 
lated  arts  groups  organization  and  support  in 
cities  having  populations  of  25,000  and  under. 
Special  work  in  this  unit  will  be  imdertaken 
Continued  on  Page  13) 


League  Executive  Board 
Held  Chicago  Meeting 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League  held  a 
two  day  meeting  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in 
Chicago  the  last  of  August  in  serious  consid¬ 
eration  of  current  League  work  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  many  new  proposals  made  to  the 
League  by  its  members  and  outside  organiza¬ 
tions. 

■Hie  League  membership  can  take  justified 
pride  in  the  knowledge  ^at  in  spite  of  the 
fact  members  of  the  League  board  must  meet 
their  own  travel  expenses  for  such  meetings, 
there  was  an  excellent  attendance.  Several 
board  members  were  unable  to  attend  due  to 
illness  and  professional  responsibilities.  At¬ 
tending  members  included:  Officers:  John 
Edwards,  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Ralph  Black, 
National  Symphony;  C.  M.  Carroll,  Toledo 
Orchestra:  George  Irwin,  Quincy  Symphony; 
Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  Cincinnati  Symphony; 
Leslie  White,  Atlanta  Symphony;  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  League  office. 

Board  of  Directors:  Walter  Charles,  Abilene 
Symphony;  Mrs.  Antone  Falletti,  Evansville 
Philharmonic;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Sioux  City 
Symphony;  Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Amherst  Sym¬ 
phony;  Henry  Peltier,  Dallas  Symphony;  Mar¬ 
vin  Rabin,  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony;  Peter  Shultz,  Rhode  Island  Philhar¬ 
monic;  Harold  Scott,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Sym¬ 
phony;  Alan  Watrous,  Wichita  Symphony; 
Carl  Anton  Wirth,  Rochester  Community 
Orchestra. 

Conductors  Workshops 

Study  programs  co-sponsored  by  the  League 
and  two  major  symphonies  offer  xmique  op¬ 
portunities  to  approximately  50  conductors 
this  season. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Conductors 
Symposium,  under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
Ormandy,  co-sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  ASCAP  and  the  League  was  at¬ 
tended  by  29  conductors.  (See  page  8-9). 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Conductors  Con¬ 
ference,  under  the  direction  of  William  Stein¬ 
berg,  co-sponsored  by  the  orchestra  and  the 
League  through  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  will  offer  study  opportunities  to 
approximately  15  conductors,  March  26-31, 
1956. 

A  third  project  planned  for  the  West  Coast 
during  the  summer  months  is  under  serious 
consideration  and  full  details  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly. 


Rockefeller  Foundation  Makes 
$49,500  Grant  to  League 

To  Be  Used  for  Experimental  Wark 
In  Advanced  Conductor  Study 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  approved  a 
three-year  grant  in  the  amount  of  $49,500  to 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  League  to  en¬ 
gage  in  further  experiments  in  advanced  study 
for  conductors  of  symphony  orchestras. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  grant,  three 
conductors  will  participate  in  a  curriculum 
of  advanced  study  which  wiU  include  close 
contact  with  and  observation  of  the  work  of 
several  of  the  foremost  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  symphony  orchestras  and  op>era  houses 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  advanced  study  project  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  conductors’  symposivims  ini¬ 
tiated  in  1952  by  the  League  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  orchestra.  In  the  three  years  since 
presentation  of  the  first  conductors’  sym¬ 
posium  in  Philadelphia,  the  League  has  co¬ 
sponsored  five  additional  similar  projects  — 
two  more  symposiums  presented  jointly  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  ASCAP,  and  the 
League;  two  Conductors’  Workshops  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Kulas  and  the  League;  and  a  conductors’ 
Forum  presented  by  the  League  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic.  Three  of  the  projects 
were  made  possible  financially  through  an 
earlier  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the 
League. 

In  all,  125  conductors  have  participated  in 
these  projects  and  slowly  certain  basic  needs 
for  advanced  study  for  the  community  sym¬ 
phony  conductors  began  to  emerge  in  the 
opinion  of  the  conductors  of  the  co-sponsoring 
major  orchestras — Eugene  Ormandy,  Conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  George 
Szell,  Conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


1956  Summer  Meetings 

League  National  Convention 
Date:  June  14,  15, 16, 1956. 

Place:  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Sheraton  Biltmore  Hotel 
Host:  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic. 

League  Western  Conference 
Date:  July  13, 14, 15, 1956. 

Place:  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif. 

Asilomar  Hotel  and  Conference 
Groimds. 
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and  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Conductor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic.  These  general  needs 
for  additional  study  include  ne^  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  conductors  to  observe  and  work 
closely  with  opera,  the  need  to  expand  their 
orchestral  repertoire,  and  the  need  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  more  study  and  conducting  ex¬ 
perience  with  professional  orchestras. 

During  the  advance  study  project,  the 
League  will  endeavor  through  experimenta¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  curriculum  of  study  and 
conducting  experience  which  will  prove  valid 
and  practical  in  assisting  especially  talented 
conductors  to  roimd  out  their  technique,  rep¬ 
ertoire  and  musical  experience.  Whereas  rec¬ 
ognized  courses  of  study  and  apprenticeship 
have  been  developed  in  most  professions, 
preparation  for  the  profession  of  symphony 
orchestra  conducting  has  remained  a  ratfier 
hit  and  miss  affair.  No  basic  standards  for 
preparation  have  been  established,  no  curricu¬ 
lum  of  advanced  study  has  even  been  set 
forth. 

With  the  tremendous  growth  of  ssmiphony 
orchestras  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  necessary  to  examine 
critically  the  preparation  and  study  methods 
available  to  men  seeking  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  a  lifetime  profession  of  symphony 
orchestra  conducting  and  significant  musical 
leadership. 

The  entire  experiment  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  close  supervision  of  several  of  the 
world’s  most  outstanding  symphony  conduc¬ 
tors  who  will  serve  as  advisors  and  couii-sel- 
lors  to  the  League  and  the  conductors  selected 
for  the  study  grants. 

Fullbright  Awards 
In  Music 

Opportunities  for  young  American  musi¬ 
cians  to  study  abroad  are  available  imder  Ihe 
U.  S.  Government  international  educational 
exchange  program. 

Candidates  in  the  field  of  music  may  enter 
the  general  competition  for  Fulbright  awards. 
Applications  must  be  filed  by  October  31  for 
the  succeeding  year.  Application  blanks  and 
brochures  describing  the  Fulbright  program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education,  1  East  67th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Facilities  for  advanced  work  in  music  are 
available  in  a  number  of  countries  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  program.  In  the  past  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy  have  been  popular 
for  vocal  study.  In  musicology  and  compo¬ 
sition  Belgium.  Finland,  Italy,  Ae  Nether¬ 
lands.  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  attracted 
attention.  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom 
are  also  of  special  interest  to  organists. 

Eligibility  r^uirements  for  the  foreign 
study  fellowships  are:  (1)  United  States 
citizenship;  (2)  A  college  degree  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  at  the  time  the  awards  are  to  be  taken  up; 
(3)  Knowledge  of  the  langauge  of  the  countrv 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  proposed  study:  (4) 
Age  35  years  or  imder;  and  (5)  Good  Health. 

Final  selection  of  Fulbright  grantees  is  made 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Institute  of  International  Education  is  the 
agency  designated  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  and  the  Department  of  State  to 
screen  applications. 

The  awards  coyer  transportation,  tuition, 
books,  and  maintenance  for  one  academic  year. 


Three  Conductors  Chosen 
For  League  Advance  Study 
Program 

Three  conductors  of  commimity  symphony 
orchestras  have  been  chosen  to  receive  ad¬ 
vance  study  grants  through  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  League  by  a  recent  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foimdation.  The  conductors  re¬ 
ceiving  the  grants  are: 

Franz  Bibo,  Conductor  of  the  City  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  of  New  York  City. 

Donald  Johanos,  Conductor  of  the  Altoona 
Symphony  and  the  Johnstown  Symphony,  Pa. 

James  Robertson,  Conductor  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony,  Kansas. 

Franz  Bibo  was  selected  from  the  two  Con¬ 
ductors’  Workshop  groups  who  studied  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  imder  George  Szell, 
Conductor.  Mr.  Bibo,  born  in  1922  in  Ger¬ 
many,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1946.  He  was  a 
student  of  piano,  opera  and  conducting  a^^ 
Conservatory  Hollaender  in  Berlin. 
coming  to  the  U.  S.,  he  studied  at  the  Mai^^ 
Music  School,  received  his  BA  Degree  from 
New  York  University,  and  his  MS  from  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Bibo  has  been  a 
student  of  L’Ecole  Monteux  for  the  last  five 
summers. 

In  1951  Mr.  Bibo  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  City  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York 
City,  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
professional  orchestra  and  opera  groups  in 
New  York  City,  and  this  year  also  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  music  faculty  of  Brooklyn  College. 

Donald  Johanos,  Conductor  of  the  Altoona 
Symphony  and  the  Johnstown  Symphony 
(Pa.)  was  selected  from  the  three  groups  of 
conductors  who  participated  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra  Conductors’  Symposiums 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandv.  Mr. 
Johanos,  born  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa  in  1928, 
studied  violin  at  Coe  Collece  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
graduated  from  Elastman  School  of  Music  and 
in  1953  was  appointed  Conductor  of  the  Al¬ 
toona  Symphony  Orchestra.  After  appeanj^^ 
last  season  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Jo'llHV 
town  Symphony,  Mr.  Johanos  also  accentefT 
the  conductorship  of  that  orchestra  and  will 
be  working  with  both  the  Johnstown  and  Al¬ 
toona  orchestras  during  the  1955-56  season. 

James  Robertson  was  selec+ed  from  the 
group  of  conductors’  attending  the  Conductors 
Forum  presented  bv  the  Los  Aneeles  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Conductor.  Mr. 
Robertson,  born  in  Paola,  Kansas  in  1909  re¬ 
ceived  his  AB  and  B.Mus.  degrees  from  Drury 
College,  and  his  MA  from  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University.  Later,  he  accented  a 
fellowship  in  conducting  at  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  and  has  attended  six  summer  sessions 
of  L’Ecole  Monteux. 

Mr.  Robertson  organized  and  for  fourteen 
seetsons  conducted  the  Springfield  Symphony 
(Mo.)  In  1949  he  accepted  his  present  ioint 
position  in  Wichita.  Kansas  as  Conductor  of 
the  Wichita  Symphony,  and  Conductor  of  the 
University  of  Wichita  Symphony. 

A  curriculum  of  study  is  being  developed 
for  each  conductor  according  to  his  own  needs 
and  wishes  and  with  the  counsel  of  the 
League’s  advisors  on  the  project.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  conductors  will  alternate  periods 
of  study  with  periods  of  continued  work  with 
their  present  organizations.  In  other  cases,  the 
conductors  will  accept  leaves  of  absence  from 
their  present  conducting  responsibilities  so 
they  may  give  full  time  to  their  advanced 
study. 

Erie  Philharmonic  presented  John  Edwards, 
President  of  the  League  and  Manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  as  guest  speaker  at  the 
kick-off  dinner  for  the  1^5-56  campaign. 
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League  to  Experiment 
I  With  Merchandising 
To  Augment  Income 
For  Orchestras  and  ASOL 

Symphony  womens  associations,  and  orches¬ 
tras  not  possessing  womens  associations  will 
have  opportimity  to  join  with  the  League  in 
an  experimental  fund  raising  project.  The 
League  is  arranging  to  place  on  the  market  a 
few  gift  items  having  special  appeal  to  people 
interested  in  music.  The  first  two  items  will 
be  Christmas  cards  and  paper  place  mats 
especially  designed  for  the  League. 

Sales  will  handled  primarily  through 
symphony  womens  associations.  If  an  orches¬ 
tra  does  not  have  a  womens  association,  the 
orchestra  organization  itself  may  participate 
in  the  project. 

j  Profit  on  the  articles  is  split  so  the  womens 

associations  or  orchestras  will  enjoy  2/3  of  the 
total  profit  on  each  sale,  and  the  League  will 
realize  the  other  1/3  of  the  profit. 

^^>ck  will  be  available  shortly  at  the 
I^Bue  office  and  samples  of  the  articles  and 
'  BiP^information  on  the  sales  plan  will  be 
distributed  to  League  affiliated  organizations. 

The  League  is  well  aware  that  orchestras 
always  are  seeking  ways  to  augment  income, 
and  the  League  itself  is  critically  in  need  of 
additional  revenue  in  order  to  finance  the 
salary  for  an  administrative  assistant.  There 
is  every  hope  the  plan  of  developing  and  sell¬ 
ing  unique  articles  having  special  appeal  for 
music  minded  people  everywhere  may  result 
in  a  sovu'ce  of  significant  and  regular  income 
both  for  the  orchestras  and  the  national 
organization. 

(See  additional  details  in  Symphony  Wom¬ 
ens  Associations  article,  page  6) . 

Pensacola  Symphony 
Reports  Growth  and 
New  Activities 

«e  Pensacola  Symphony,  during  1954-55, 
•nted  four  public  concerts  and  three  ad- 
nal  concerts  before  naval  and  military 
personnel.  The  1955-56  season  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  a  series  of  six  regular  concerts  plus 
three  concerts  for  military  personnel. 

A  youth  orchestra  has  bwn  organized  imder 
the  leadership  of  John  Eddy,  assistant  con¬ 
ductor. 

The  orchestra  now  is  studying  possibilities 
1  of  constructing  its  own  rehearsal  hall.  Three 
quarters  of  a  city  block  has  been  obtained 
!  from  the  City  for  that  purpose,  and  now  the 
j  “ways  and  means”  part  of  the  construction 
I  plan  is  under  study. 

Gross  budget  for  the  orchestra  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  approximately  $5,000  for  1954- 
I  55  to  about  $8,000  for  1955-56. 
j  Conductor:  John  Venetozzi. 

j  Secretary:  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hoover. 


Hartford  Symphony  Presenting 
;  Many  New  Works  in  1955-56 

I  The  Hartford  Symphony,  imder  the  direc- 

I  tion  of  Fritz  Mahler,  has  scheduled  many 
i  new  works  for  the  current  season,  including: 

Oct.  12.  Gillis— Dance  Symphony 
;  Nov.  9  Barraud — Symphonic  Suite,  “La 
!  Kermesse” 

Dec.  7  Liebermann — Suite  from  the  opera 
“Leonore  40/45” 

Jan.  11  Veracini-Previtali — ^Toccata  and  Ca- 
priccio 

Labroca — Sonata  Per  Archi  Con  Pianoforte 
i  Concertante 

Mar.  7.  Einem — Serenade  for  Two  String 
Orchestras. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Forum,  or  College 
Students  and  Symphony  Orchestras. 


Approximately  3,000  college  students  from 
17  colleges  and  universities  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area  are  regular  subscribers  and  audi¬ 
ence  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony.  And  this  has  been  going  on  for  more 
than  10  years. 

Here’s  the  story — condensed  from  a  piece 
titled  “New  Audiences,  Present  and  Future,” 
written  by  Alexander  Fried,  Music  Editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner: 

“The  Forum  started  in  1938  on  the  huge 
University  of  California  campus. 

Eight  students  liked  music  and  decided  to 
pool  their  interest  in  it.  They  banded  together 
to  buy  season  tickets  for  a  box  for  the  sym¬ 
phony’s  Saturday  night  concert  series. 

Howard  Skinner,  symphony  manager,  im¬ 
mediately  saw  possibilities  in  this  interest. 
Mrs.  Leonora  Wood  Armsby,  president,  shared 
his  vision.  ’Therefore,  the  Musical  Association 
(parent  body  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony) 
encouraged  the  eight  students  by  selling  their 
season  box  seats  at  a  special  student  rate. 
Stimulated  by  the  Musical  Association,  the 
students  spread  the  good  word — and  organized 
their  efforts. 

In  1939,  music  lovers  in  the  students’  dormi¬ 
tories  and  campus  houses  took  the  lead  in 
roimding  up  potential  ticket  buyers.  Students 
that  season  subscribed  to  twelve  full  Saturday 
night  boxes. 

Next,  certain  of  the  student  subscribers  de¬ 
cided  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  evening  before  each  concert.  At  these 
meetings,  the  students  could  talk  about — or  be 
told  about — the  symphony  program  they  were 
shortly  to  hear. 

Thus  the  University  of  California  Music 
Forum  was  bom  .  .  .  and  University  authori¬ 
ties  lost  no  time  in  giving  it  a  helping  hand. 
They  provided  it  with  club  rooms  in  which  to 
meet.  ’The  San  Francisco  Symphony  cooper¬ 
ated  by  scheduling  informal  lectures  for  the 
Forum  meetings.  Mr.  Monteux  was  an 
especially  popular  Forum  guest  from  time  to 
time,  as  were  many  of  the  visiting  artists  ap¬ 
pearing  with  the  orchestra,  and  the  orchestra 
players. 

The  Forum  quarters  began  to  take  on  an 
especial  character.  Music  patrons  and  music 
houses  donated  a  phonograph,  records,  books 
and  scores.  The  quarters  stayed  open  to  all 
comers  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  afternoon. 
Volunteer  Forum  members  took  turns  at 
being  in  charge.  Students  could  browse  in  the 
Forum  library,  play  records.  Sometimes  the 
Forum  put  on  regular  record  programs. 

There  was  no  rule  that  pre-concert  Forum 
meetings  had  to  be  held  in  the  Forum  head¬ 
quarters.  Occasionally  they  took  place  in 
fraternity  houses  or  private  homes. 

Students  at  Stanford  University  saw  what 
the  University  of  California  Music  Forum  was 
doing.  They,  too — guided  and  encouraged  by 
the  Musical  Association — began  subscribing  to 
boxes  for  the  Saturday  night  concerts.  Mills 
College  for  Women  was  next  in  lire. 

Now,  the  Musical  Association  suggested  that 
a  general  San  Francisco  Symphony  Forum  be 
organized.  The  pioneer  branch,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  was  joined  by  Stanford 
and  Mills  branches. 

By  1940,  Forum  subscribers  were  occupying 
sixteen  boxes,  fifty  seats  on  the  main  floor  and 
sixty  upstairs  in  the  Grand  Tier.  The  sym¬ 
phony  deemed  it  worth  while  to  put  on  a 
special  concert  for  Forum  members.  TTiey 
fUled  the  Opera  House. 

War  years  in  a  way  handicapped  the  Forum’s 
development.  Post  war  years  have  renewed 
the  growth  of  the  Forum.  In  addition  to  the 


branches  at  the  University  of  California, 
Stanford  and  Mills,  there  are  now  branches  at 
the  University  of  San  Francisco,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  College,  City  College  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  San  Mateo  Junior  College,  University  of 
California  Medical  School,  Stanford  Medical 
School,  Hastings  Law  School,  College  of  the 
Holy  Name,  California  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  San 
Francisco  College  for  Women,  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Santa  Clara  University  and  College  of 
Notre  Dame. 

In  the  Medical  Forum,  nurses — as  well  as 
students — may  be  members,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  remains  open  to  other  schools. 

At  length,  there  were  so  many  student 
Forum  subscribers  that  they  simply  over¬ 
flowed  all  available  space  at  the  regular  Sat¬ 
urday  night  concerts.  The  symphony  added  a 
third  concert  each  week — playing  the  same 
program  on  Thursday  night,  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  night. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Thursday  night 
Forum  audience  has  had  interesting  incidental 
results.  Adults  are  more  than  willing  to  join 
the  Forum  audiences  because  of  their  youth¬ 
fulness  and  zest.  Although  the  students  enjoy 
a  student  rate  for  the  Thursday  night  concert, 
adults  must  pay  the  full  admission — and 
do.  The  Thur^ay  night  audiences  also  seem 
to  have  inspired  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
audiences  to  be  more  responsive. 

How  does  a  student  become  a  Forum  mem¬ 
ber? 

He  merely  responds  to  the  Forum  compaign 
on  his  campus  and  buys  his  subscription  for 
the  Thursday  symphony  series.  Thereafter  he 
may  take  whatever  part  in  Forum  activities  he 
wishes.  Perhaps  he  goes  to  Forum  meetings 
perhaps  he  uses  Forum  headquarters  and 
records  and  music  books.  Probably  he  votes 
in  the  annual  Forum  elections.  He  pays  no 
dues. 

Elections  are  held  in  the  spring — at  the  end 
of  the  symphony  season.  Each  campus  Forum 
has  its  own  officers.  Each  contributes  its  offi¬ 
cers  and  three  other  delegates  to  the  general 
Forum  organization.  One  young  Forum  rep¬ 
resentative  is  a  fullfledged  member  of  ^e 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony. 

Graduating  officers  are  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  interest  in  the  Forum — but  only 
for  a  limited  period.  Chiefly,  the  Forum  be¬ 
longs  to  undergraduates  and  they  must  keep 
it  going. 

Ten  years  of  the  Forum  already  have  had  a 
great,  invigorating  effect  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Symphony  and  on  San  Francisco’s  musi¬ 
cal  life  in  general.  Graduates  of  the  Forum 
in  increasing  numbers  keep  joining  the  adult 
music  community  of  the  Bay  Area  or  wher¬ 
ever  else  they  may  have  their  permanent 
homes  in  the  U.  S. 

Who  can  prophesy  what  immeasurable 
good  they  will  bring  to  music  in  the  future, 
how  they  will  increase  the  audiences — and  the 
financial  and  moral  support — of  symphony 
orchestras. 

The  Forum  plan  is  feasible  wherever  there 
are  student  bodies  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  symphony  center.  Other  orchestras 
have  begun  to  copy  it.  They  are  welcome  to  it 
and  to  ^1  the  help  the  Musical  Association  of 
San  Francisco  Symphony  can  give  them.” 

Dayton  Philharmonic  Womens  Committee 
presented  as  speaker  for  one  of  the  regular  fall 
meetings,  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  HI,  member  of 
the  League  board  and  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Cinciimati  Symphony. 
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Orchestra  Kaleidoscope  —  1955  -  56 


The  orchestral  world  is  truly  kaleidoscopic 
— with  its  constant  shifts  in  emphases,  with 
the  ever  changing  pattern  of  activities,  with 
the  chain  reaction  effect  of  old  ideas  appear¬ 
ing  in  new  forms,  and  with  the  unending 
search  for  new  ideas  for  making  great  music 
of  more  significance  to  the  American  people. 
In  spite  of  the  myriad  of  diverse  activities — a 
trend  in  orchestral  life  invariably  emerges 
each  season. 

Although  well  aware  the  League  office  at¬ 
tracts  more  success  stories  than  reports  of 
failures  in  the  first  round  of  fall  mail,  it  seems 
safe  to  state  the  general  trend  this  fall  is  ex¬ 
pansion  in  services  orchestras  are  offering  to 
their  conununities,  increased  attention  to  high 
artistic  standards,  expansion  in  budgets,  in¬ 
creases  in  ticket  sales  for  1955-56  over  1954-55. 

Operating  deficits  (and  we  don’t  think  the 
term  is  a  good  one,  either)  continue  to  be  with 
us.  But,  apparently,  the  approach  for  meeting 
those  deficits  this  year  is  that  of  expanding 
the  orchestra’s  life  in  the  community  thereby 
justifying  and  attracting  more  support  from 
more  individuals  and  organizations.  Also,  ap¬ 
parently,  this  approach  is  proving  pretty  suc- 
ces.sful.  Whereas  only  a  half  dozen  orchestras 
have  reported  reduced  ticket  sales  this  fall 
and  ask  for  help  in  locating  the  trouble  spots 
literally  dozens  have  reported  increases  in 
sales  and  contributed  income. 

Were  it  really  possible  to  state  a  simple  for¬ 
mula  for  orchestra  success  this  fall,  it  would 
go  something  like  this:  Those  orchestra  asso¬ 
ciations  maintaining  or  showing  progress  to¬ 
ward  achieving  high  artistic  standards,  and 
which  are  serving  the  cultural  needs  of  their 
commiuiities  with  imagination  and  ingenuity, 
and  which  are  doing  a  good  job  in  public  rela- 
.tions  and  publicity  are  enjoying  increased 
sales  and  contributed  income  this  fall. 

In  reporting  orchestra  activities  this  year, 
the  Editor  is  breaking  with  tradition — the  tra¬ 
dition  that  orchestra  managers  have  a  passion 
for  anonymity.  It’s  true — the  experienced  or¬ 
chestra  manager  knows  that  part  of  the  secret 
of  orchestra  success  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
orchestra,  its  musicians,  conductor  and  vol¬ 
unteer  workers  get  the  spot  light  locally  while 
the  manager  and  administrative  staff  remain 
in  the  background. 

’The  Newsletter  Editor  is  convinced  that,  at 
least  in  this  inter -orchestra  communication, 
recognition  also  should  be  given  the  manager¬ 
ial  and  administrative  staffs.  Therefore,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  the  Newsletter  will  identify 
names  of  managers  of  orchestras  as  well  as 
names  of  their  conductors  in  reporting  activi¬ 
ties  of  member  groups. 

Response  To  Moil  Campaign 

Cape  Ann  Symphony,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  is 
five  years  old,  operates  on  a  free  concert  basis 
and  depends  entirely  on  contributed  income 
for  the  $3,500  needed  annually  to  finance  its 
activities.  Last  April,  a  very  attractive  four 
page  brochure  was  mailed  to  750  persons  hav¬ 
ing  contributed  in  previous  years.  Voluntap^ 
responses  to  the  mailing  piece  brought  in 
$2,000.00. 

Chorus  Development,  Suburban  Soles 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  formed  a  Choral 
Society  this  fall  in  preparation  for  spring  per¬ 
formances  of  Beethoven’s  9th  Symphony.  First 
choral  rehearsal  attracted  27  choristers:  sec¬ 
ond  rehearsal  77.  Expected  total  membership 
by  mid-winter — 200. 

One  call  to  one  woman  living  in  a  suburb 
of  Cedar  Rapids  asking  her  to  sell  symphony 


tickets  resulted  in  season  ticket  sales  to  27 
students  and  3  adults.  School  superintendent 
so  interested  in  response  of  the  students  that 
he  arranged  for  bus  transportation  for  the 
entire  group  to  attend  all  the  concerts  during 
the  season. 

Conductor:  Henry  Denecke. 

Civic  Pride  and  Symphony  Expansion 

The  Columbus  Symphony,  Ga.  has  been  op¬ 
erating  on  a  very  modest  scale  for  five  years. 
Last  spring  Lee  H.  Henkel,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  Columbus  Jaycees  called  at  the  League 
office  seeking  information  on  orchestra  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Columbus  Symphony  had  asked 
the  aid  of  the  Columbus  Jaycees  in  developing 
new  plans  for  the  orchestra. 

Six  months  later,  Mr.  Henkle  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  progress  report: 

1.  Budget  increased  from  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  $20,000. 

2.  Engaged  a  new  conductor,  who  has  a  dual 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  symphony 
and  teaching  in  the  local  school  system. 

3.  Organizing  a  symphony  womens  associa¬ 
tion  of  250  members. 

4.  Changing  from  a  free  concert  plan  to  ad¬ 
mission  concerts. 

5.  Planning  on  a  major  fund  raising  project. 

6.  Starting  an  industrial  placement  plan  for 
musicians. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  Columbus,  as  a 
community,  is  very  eager  to  take  the  initiative 
in  offsetting  some  of  the  adverse  national  pub¬ 
licity  that  has  come  to  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  through  the  vice  conditions  exposed  in 
public  trials  during  the  last  year  in  nearby 
Phoenix  City.  Civic  leaders  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  expanded  development  of  the 
arts  is  needed  by  the  citizenry  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  establish  a  different  “tone”  for  the 
area.  Reorganization  of  the  local  symphony 
orchestra  is  one  of  the  first  goals  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  community  plan. 

S  RO 

Columbus  Symphony,  Ohio,  reports  a  sold 
out  house  for  the  entire  1955-56  Season.  Con¬ 
ductor  —  Claude  Monteux.  President  —  Mrs. 
William  O’Brien. 

Single  Admission  Coupon  Plan 

The  Dallas  Symphony  is  selling  single  ad¬ 
missions  at  reduc^  prices  in  coupon  books. 
The  coupon  books,  ranging  in  price  from  $5 
to  $15  may  be  purchased  by  those  persons  not 
interested  in  buying  season  tickets  but  who 
are  interested  in  purchasing  single  admissions 
at  various  times  throughout  the  season. 

The  coupon  books  enable  the  purchaser  to 
exchange  coupons  for  single  tickets  as  desired 
— and  at  a  25%  savings  over  the  regular  prices 
for  single  admissions. 

Manager:  Henry  Peltier. 

Conductor:  Walter  Hendl. 

New  Plan  For  Student  Concerts 

Edmonton  Symphony,  Canada,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  student  concert  plan.  Commenc¬ 
ing  in  November,  a  series  of  student  concerts 
will  be  presented  at  night  in  school  audi¬ 
toriums.  ’The  same  concert  will  loe  played  in 
each  of  four  school  auditoriums  during  one 
week  in  November.  A  second  concert  will 
be  similarly  presented  four  times  in  December 
and  the  thii^  in  the  current  series  will  be 


played  in  January.  Others  may  be  developed 
for  the  spring  months. 

The  orchestra  plans  to  form  “Symphony 
Clubs”  in  each  of  the  schools.  Membership 
fee  will  be  25c  per  student,  and  all  members 
will  be  entitled  to  attend  all  three  concerts. 

The  Edmonton  Junior  Symphony,  xmder  the 
direction  of  Edgar  Williams,  member  of  the 
senior  orchestra,  will  present  a  Christmas 
concert,  December  16. 

Conductor:  Lee  Hepner. 

Manager:  Mrs.  G.  H.  Finland. 

HjO  Campaign  Kickoff 

Elkhart  Symphony  kicked  off  its  fall  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  unique  river  tour  on  the  paddle 
boat,  “River  Queen.”  The  orchestra  assem¬ 
bled  on  deck  of  the  River  Queen  on  a  warm, 
early  fall  Sunday  afternoon  and,  escorted^k- 
a  flotilla  of  small  craft,  played  as  the 
plied  up  and  down  the  St.  Joseph  River  wnrch 
wends  its  way  through  Elkhart. 

After  completion  of  the  river  tour,  the  or¬ 
chestra  landed  at  the  park  of  the  C.  G.  Conn 
Instrument  Company  and  played  a  brief  con¬ 
cert. 

Manager:  Robert  Reibs. 

Conductor:  Zigmont  Gaska. 

Island-Hopping 

Honolulu  Symphony  has  been  island-hop¬ 
ping  this  fall.  The  tour  orchestra  of  32  musi¬ 
cians  flew  to  the  Island  of  Kauai.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  Symphony  had  ever  been  to 
this  island.  The  group  left  Honolulu  at  7:30 
a.  m.  on  a  chartered  plane  and  performed  two 
children’s  concerts  before  lunch  and  another 
after  lunch.  Topped  all  that  by  plaving  an 
evening  concert  that  ended  around  11  p.  m. 
— four  concerts  in  one  day  in  four  different 
auditoriums. 

Over  SO'Yf  of  all  the  school  children^lF 
the  island  attended  and  all  schools  were  rep¬ 
resented.  A  total  of  6.000  children  and  500 
adults  out  of  a  total  population  of  24,000  heard 
the  Honolulu  Symphony  that  day! 

Conductor:  George  Barati. 

Manager:  Laurence  F.  Blodgett,  Jr. 

Contributors  Thanked 

The  Knoxville  Symphony  mailed  a  delight¬ 
ful  “thank  you”  to  all  contributors  to  the  last 
maintenance  fund  campaign  in  the  form  of 
an  attractive  little  booklet  authored  by  Mrs. 
Katherine  Moore  and  titled  “The  Knoxville 
Symphony — ’Through  the  Years.” 

The  orchestra  history  is  related  with 
warmth  and  human  interest,  and  a  glowing 
reference  is  made  fo  the  manv  people  whose 
interest  and  work  helped  build  the  orchestra 
throughout  the  last  45  years. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  orchestra 
is  related  in  ingenious  fashion  to  the  history 
of  Knoxville  and  changes  in  the  American 
way  of  life  during  those  years.  We  aren’t 
surprised  the  orchestra  reports — “It  made  a 
great  hit  with  our  contributors.” 

Manager:  William  J.  Starr. 

Conductor:  David  Van  Vactor. 

Increased  Sales,  Larger  Personnel 

Lancaster  Symphony.  Pa.,  reports  1955-56 
season  ticket  sales  larger  bv  several  hvmdred 
than  for  any  previous  vear  in  the  orchestra’s 
eight  year  history.  ’The  orchestra  also  has  a 
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substantial  increase  in  playing  personnel  this 
season.  Reason  given  by  the  organization — 
“Just  completed  the  most  aggressive  commu¬ 
nity  wide  promotion  campaign  in  the  history 
of  the  orchestra.” 

Conductor:  Louis  Vyner. 


Three  Notes  for  Members  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Society” — Long  Live  the  Womens 
Association!  !  ! 

Conductor:  William  Steinberg 

Manager:  John  Edwards 

More  Concerts 

Pontiac  Symphony,  Mich.,  reports  the  1954- 
55  season  of  4  concerts  was  a  complete  sell¬ 
out.  The  1955-56  season  has  been  increased  to 
five  concerts.  Conductor:  Francesco  Di  Blasi. 

Increased  Soles  and  o  Princess 

Winnipeg  Symphony  increased  ticket  sales 
to  nearly  2,000  season  subscribers,  and  the 
orchestra  gives  much  of  the  credit  to  an  all 
out  campaign  during  Symphony  Week.  The 
orchestra  reports  that  “publicity  was  beyond 
all  expectations — several  front  page  features, 
radio,  television,  symphonic  music  played 
from  loudspeakers  on  downtown  lamp  posts, 
and  free,  half-hour,  outdoor,  noon-time  con¬ 
certs  played  through  courtesy  of  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fimd.” 

The  orchestra  climaxed  the  campaign  with  a 
gala  opening  concert  attended  by  HRH,  The 
Princess  Royal  and  a  near  capacity  audience. 
The  Winnipeg  Symphony  concert  is  the  only 
concert  Princess  Mary  will  attend  during  her 
month  long  tour  of  Canada. 

Manager:  Lawrence  Davis 

Conductor:  Walter  Kaufmann 


Orchestra  Offers  Work  or  Rest 


The  Tampa  Philharmonic  transformed  an 
old  downtown  store  room  into  a  symphony 
office  and  dreamed  up  a  promotion  scheme  in 
the  process.  The  tiansformation  took  place 
dunng  a  publicized  “Clean-up  Party.”  Re¬ 
corded  symphonic  music  was  loud-speakered 
during  the  extended  “Clean-up  Party,”  and 
passers-by  were  invited  to  stop  in  and  help 
clean  or  just  rest  while  listening  to  the  music 
and  watching  other  people  work  for  the 
orchestra. 

The  passers-by  did  both  and  the  orchestra 
made  new  friends. 

Manager:  Walter  West. 

Conductor:  Lyman  Wiltse. 

Soles  Up  108% 

Winston  Salem  Symphony,  N.  C.,  reports 
increase  in  season  ticket  sales  this  year. 
Sales  last  year — 670.  Sales  this  year — 1400. 
Reason  given  by  orchestra:  Reorganization 
of  campaign  through  help  of  Ralph  Burgard, 
newly  appointed  executive  of  Ae  Winston 
Salem  Arts  Council;  and  the  employment  of 
Conductor  John  luele  on  a  full  time  basis. 
Until  this  season  Mr.  luele  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  assistant  conductor  of  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  and  had  commuted  to  Winston 
Salem  each  week. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Increased  Personnel 

Mesa  College  Civic  Symphony,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colorado,  reports  a  good  start  for  the  sea¬ 
son  with  playing  personnel  of  86 — an  increase 
of  12%  over  last  season.  Reason  given  by 
orchestra:  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  at¬ 
tendance  by  conductor  at  the  League-Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  Conductors’  Workshop 
last  December. 

Conductor:  Harry  Hammer. 


Increased  Budget 

Mobile  Symphony  is  increasing  its  finan¬ 
cial  operations  from  $18,000  in  1954-55  to  an 
anticipated  $25,000  in  1955-53.  The  orchestra 

*d  a  very  frank  and  direct  approach  to  the 
^unity  through  a  mail  campaign  and  ex- 
ent  coverage  in  the  local  press. 

Newspaper  articles  included  itemized  finan¬ 
cial  statements  on  the  orcnestras  projected 
1955-56  budget  as  follows:  Services  of  con¬ 
ductor,  concertmaster,  and  out-of-town  mu¬ 
sicians’  expenses — $10,800.  rocpenses  of  35 

local  players  at  $1.50  per  rehearsal — $2,362. 
(Local  musicians  contribute  their  services  to 
the  orchestra.)  Scholarship  fimd  —  $1,800. 
Fund  raising  expenses — $800.  Administrative 
costs — $950.  (The  orchestra  does  not,  as  yet, 
have  a  paid  manager.)  Music — $370.  Per¬ 
sonnel  recruiting  expenses — $1,000  (expenses 
involved  in  helping  musicians  locate  m  Mo¬ 
bile).  Junior  orchestra — $150.  Auditorium 
rental — $250.  Stadium  rental  and  ram  insur- 
cmce  for  outdoor  concerts — $900.  Program 

printing — $1,500.  Posters  and  publicity — $150. 
equipment  fund — $400.  Instrumental  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair-^360.  Travel — $393.  Re¬ 
serve  fund — $2,000.  Miscellaneous — $540. 
_John  Fay.  Music  Critic  for  the  Mobile  Reg- 
publishes  a  weekly  column  titled  “Back- 
and  Studio  in  Mobile.”  During  the  cam¬ 
paign  he  published  most  of  the  League  Con¬ 
vention  bwquet  speech  given  by  Arthur  Jud- 
son.  Manager  of  Ae  New  York  Philharmonic 
(July-August  Newsletter,  page  3).  Mr.  Fay’s 
conclusion  was,  “There— Hudson  said  it — ‘No 
outside  professional  orchestra  can  do  what 
you  are  doing  for  the  public — and  you  are 
doing  it  for  yourselves.’  In  other  words,  your 
check  is  not  needed  so  badly  just  to  assure 
Mobile  of  being  able  to  brag  about  having  a 
symphony  orchestra,  but  also  as  a  vital  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  basic  thing  which  we  call 
American  Civilization — the  ^st  in  the  world, 
by  the  way.” 

Conductor:  Edvard  Fendler. 


SRO  Far  Two  Student  Series 


Pittsburgh  Symphony  reports  two  sell  outs 
for  Young  Peoples  concerts  series  and  gives 
the  credit  to  the  Womens  Association.  The 
SRO  sign  went  up  a  week  before  the  first  of 
six  schooled  concerts  in  the  Young  Peoples 
Series  was  played.  The  Womens  Association 
had  sold  every  one  of  the  3,722  seats  for  the 
entire  series.  By  the  following  day,  1200 
additional  requests  for  tickets  had  poured  in. 

An  urgent  meeting  was  called — and  it  was 
decided  to  schedule  a  complete  second  series 
of  concerts  which  would  duplicate  the  original 
series  of  six.  Just  one  week  later,  the  second 
series  also  was  completely  sold  out 

In  the  last  three  years,  since  the  'Womens 
Association  has  taken  charge  of  the  Young 
Peoples  Concerts,  total  attendance  has  grown 
from  6,000  to  more  than  30,000.  Quoting  from 
the  Kttsburgh  Symphony’s  ‘"rhe  'Triad — 


Editorial  Consultant 

Ferde  Grofe 


FULL  SCORES  AVAILABLE  ON  APPROVAL 


Write  to  EL  J.  McCauley 

ROBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION,  799  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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Symphony  Womens  Associations 

How  to  Become  Millionaires  Immediately 


So  you  need  to  make  some  money  for  your 
orchestra!  That  we  can  understand  because 
the  League  is  in  the  same  spot.  Consequently, 
we’ve  come  up  with  a  scheme  we  think  will 
be  successful  for  both  the  womens  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  League. 

It’s  very  simple.  The  League  is  arranging 
to  have  produced  unique  sale  articles  attrac¬ 
tive  to  everyone  having  an  interest  in  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  We  propose  to  distribute 
them  through  symphony  womens  associations. 
The  womens  associations  will  make  a  good 
profit  on  them  because,  as  usual,  they  will  do 
most  of  the  work.  The  League  will  make  a 
modest  profit,  and  it’s  the  sort  of  project  we 
should  be  able  to  carry  on  continuously 
throughout  the  year.  (Sort  of  like  The  Buf¬ 
falo  Philharmonic  Women’s  Committee’s  fabu¬ 
lous  chocolate  business.) 

We  think  you’ll  enjoy  the  story  behind  the 
story.  It’s  so  typical  of  orchestra  life. 

You  see,  the  League  always  has  taken  the 
position  that  no  matter  how  desperately  it 
needs  money  it  shall  not  enter  into  any  fimd 
raising  project  which  will  compete  with  the 
fund  raising  efforts  of  its  member  orches¬ 
tras.  That  rules  out  practically  any  sort  of 
contribution  campaign  for  League  fimds. 

Yet,  for  years,  the  League  has  been  in  criti¬ 
cal  n^d  of  additional  revenue  to  carry  admin¬ 
istrative  costs.  League  executive  board  mem¬ 
bers  have  made  personal  contributions. 
League  headquarters  staff  members  have  gra¬ 
ciously  worked  for  very  modest  salaries.  We 
are  experts  in  the  “shoe-string”  and  “make- 
do”  financing  techniques  so  familiar  to  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 

True,  we’ve  had  wonderful  help  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grants,  but  they  cover 
costs  of  special  projects — not  basic  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses. 

At  a  League  board  meeting  about  a  year 
ago,  some  of  the  feminine  members  of  the 
board  were  chit-chatting  and  stewing  over 
frustrations  in  recent  shopping  expeditions.  At 
the  moment  one  of  the  complaints  was  that 
someone  couldn’t  find  any  little  gift  items 
which  were  attractive,  fimctional  and  yet 
linked  themselves  to  a  special  interest  in 
music. 

“Why  doesn’t  the  League  go  into  business?”, 
someone  asked.  That’s  all  that  was  needed. 
The  ideas  began  pouring  forth.  One  person 
knew  an  artist  who  might  help  by  developing 
special  designs  for  the  League,  ^meone  else 
knew  a  person  skilled  in  ceramics,  etc.  And 
within  the  League  board  we  have  a  close  tie 
with  an  artist  printer. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  we  are  going  to 
try  it,  and  the  first  venture  will  be  the  sale 
of  specially  designed  place  mats  and  Christ¬ 
mas  cards. 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  issue  of  the 
Newsletter  the  stock  should  be  ready.  The 
League  office  will  send  complimentary  sample 
materials  to  the  symphony  womens  associa¬ 
tions,  instructions  for  ordering,  etc. 

Your  womens  association  can  realize  a  profit 
of  $1.00  on  each  box  of  25  Christmas  cards, 
and  40c  on  each  box  of  12  place  mats.  If  you 
sell  100  boxes  of  cards,  your  association  will 
realize  $100  profit;  a  milhon  boxes — a  million 
dollars.  (See,  how  easy  it  will  now  be  to 
finance  symphony  orchestras? ) 

We  realize  it’s  a  little  late  to  start  selling 
1955  Christmas  cards  but  the  women  on  the 
League  board  just  couldn’t  bear  to  put  the 
whole  idea  off  for  another  whole  year.  So, 
here  we  go. 


It’s  qxiite  true,  there’s  a  good  possibility  if 
sales  go  well  that  everyone  will  be  receiving 
similar  Christmas  car^  from  each  other — 
but  so  much  the  better.  It  may  lead  all 
orchestra  people  to  eventually  boycott  and 
return  to  the  sender  any  Christmas  card 
which  is  different.  “It’s  all  for  the  symphony, 
you  know.”  Incidentally,  we  will  have  three 
different  designs  for  the  cards  and  two  for  the 
place  mats. 

Anyway,  we  are  pretty  excited  about  the 
whole  idea  because  we  think  it  will  help  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  symphony  wom¬ 
ens  associations  and  perhaps  give  the  League 
a  lift,  also. 

Now,  for  a  few  reports  on  fall  activities  of 
womens  associations.  Also  we  want  to  call 
your  special  attention  to  the  report  on  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Form  (page  3). 
The  idea  looks  like  a  natural  for  many  wom¬ 
en’s  associations. 

Birmingham  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 

A  Business  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Symphony  Women’s  (Committee  was 
established  last  fall,  operated  successfully 
and  now  is  considered  a  permanent  part  of 
the  orchestra’s  total  family. 

The  business  women’s  group  was  formed 
because  there  was  obvious  interest  on  the  part 
of  many  business  and  professional  women  in 
participating  in  Women’s  Committee  activi¬ 
ties,  but  their  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  working 
schedules  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  do 
so.  Once  given  serious  thought,  there  was  an 
obvious  and  practical  solution — a  special  sym¬ 
phony  auxiliary  unit  composed  of  business 
and  professional  women. 

Beginning  in  October,  the  Business  Wom¬ 
en’s  Auxiliary  will  hold  regular  dinner  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  YWCA  with  a  preview  of  the 
forthcoming  symphony  concert  as  a  special 
feature  of  each  session.  Requisite  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  group  is  that  the  individual 
shall  be  a  season  subscriber  to  the  sym¬ 
phony  concerts. 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee  presented  an  outdoor  Czech  Festival  this 
fall.  In  spite  of  a  dust  storm  on  the  day  of 
the  Festival  and  winds  that  were  fatal  for 
decorations,  the  Committee  grossed  $5,000 
from  the  fair.  The  sequel  to  the  Festival 
is  the  next  subscription  concert  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony — an  all-Czech  program. 

Cincinnati  Women’s  Committee  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  “serial”  in  the  printed  concert  programs. 
Title — “Who’s  Who  in  the  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee.”  Several  thumbnail  sketches  of  officers, 
committee  chairmen  and  persons  responsible 
for  special  work  are  published  each  week. 
The  ^dio-TV  Committee  is  handling  14  reg¬ 
ular  radio  and  TV  programs  on  local  stations. 

Dallas  Symphony  League  sponsored  a  “Tour 
of  Kitchens”  as  an  orchestra  benefit  project 
this  fall.  Tour  tickets,  selling  at  $3.00  each, 
entitled  visitors  to  inspect  some  two  dozen 
kitchens  in  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Tour  was  held  on  successive  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  Tickets  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  Symphony  League  members  or 
at  the  homes  included  in  the  tour. 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee  opened  fall  activities  with  a  gala  style 
show — a  fund  raising  event  for  the  orchestra. 

Jackson  Symphony  League,  Miss,  reports 
the  1955-56  activities  include  sponsorship  of 
the  new  youth  orchestra,  presentation  of  con¬ 
cert  previews  and  after  concert  receptions 
honoring  both  audience  and  musicians. 


Nashville  Symphony  Guild  presented  a  most 
successful  outdoor  Italian  Street  Fair  as  a 
fall  fund  raising  project  According  to  the 
excellent  press  stories,  the  booths  and  attrac¬ 
tions  “ran  the  gamut  from  modem  and  reli¬ 
gious  art  to  piece  goods  and  pasta.”  Big  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  fair  was  the  drawing  for  a  $1,000 
trip  to  Italy.  Results  of  the  fair:  fun  and  en¬ 
joyment  for  the  3,000  people  who  attended; 
new  friends  and  $5,000  profit  for  the  orchestra. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 
has  rolled  up  a  biilliant  success  with  student 
concert  sales  this  fall.  See  page  5. 

Wichita  Symphony  Women’s  Association  is 
given  featured  billing  in  the  orchestra’s 
printed  concert  programs  with  individual 
photos  of  the  officers  of  the  association. 

Winnipeg  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 
reports  a  current  membership  of  555  with  ex¬ 
pectations  it  will  go  to  700  by  mid-season. 
During  Symphony  Week,  membership  was 
increased  through  a  luncheon  plan.  Forty 
members  of  the  conunittee  entertained  at 
luncheon  in  their  homes  as  a  method  of  greet¬ 
ing  and  acquainting  potential  member^^f 
the  committee  with  the  work  of  the  org^H 
zation  and  the  orchestra. 

Omaha  Symphony 
Summer  Pops  Concerts 

The  Omaha  Symphony  presented  its  sixth 
season  of  weekly  outdoor  Starlight  Pops  Con¬ 
certs  this  past  svimmer  and  reports  “they  have 
been  a  profitable  venture  each  year.”  The 
seven  concert  series  opened  on  Tuesday,  Jime 
28  and  closed  August  9.  Attendance  this  year 
averaged  1,800  per  concert — a  lower  average 
than  usual  due  to  bad  weather  during  the 
summer. 

The  concerts  are  played  in  Peony  Park 
Royal  Grove — a  grove  of  tall  elms  and  maples 
underneath  which  are  arranged  colorful  chairs 
and  tables.  The  orchestra  plays  from  a  band 
shell.  Between  the  orchestra  and  the  audi¬ 
ence,  there  is  a  large  outdoor  dance  floor. 
During  each  concert  the  orchestra  playj^ 
waltz  or  two  and  invites  the  audiencd^V 
dance.  After  the  concert,  a  dance  band  pla^s 
until  1  a.  m. 

Single  admission  tickets  are  $1.25.  Prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  series,  concert  books  are 
sold — five  admissions  for  $5.00,  but  after  the 
series  opens  the  special  rate  is  no  longer 
available. 

Concert  programs  this  season  featured  spe¬ 
cial  nights:  Viennese  Night;  Meet  The  Orches¬ 
tra  Night  with  solo  spots  for  first  chair  men 
in  the  trumpet,  trombone  and  percussion  sec¬ 
tions;  Old  Favorites  Night;  Romberg  Night; 
Grand  Tour  Night  with  music  chosen  to  spot¬ 
light  seven  different  countries;  You  Asked  For 
It  Night,  and  Waltz  Night  which  also  featured 
a  fashion  review  presented  by  the  Associated 
Retailers  of  Omaha. 

Conductor:  Richard  E.  Dimcan. 

Manager:  Cecil  Slocum. 

C.  M.  Carroll  Resigns 
From  League  Board 

C.  M.  Carroll  has  resigned  from  the  League 
Board  of  Directors  since  accepting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  manager  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony.  When  elected  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Car- 
roll  was  manager  of  the  Toledo  Orchestra. 
However,  in  his  new  position  the  National 
Symphony  would  have  two  representatives  on 
the  League  board  inasmuch  as  Ralph  Black, 
Manager  of  the  National  Symphony,  is  a 
League  Vice-president  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Dual  representation  from 
a  single  orchestra  is  contrary  to  League 
procedure. 


The  Waterloo  Plan 
For  Music  Development 
Of  The  Community 

The  Waterloo  Symphony,  Iowa,  and  the 
Waterloo  Recreation  Commission  have  worked 
in  close  cooperation  for  several  years  (See 
Jan.  1955  Newsletter,  p.  7).  The  relationship 
has  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a 
partnership  between  the  two  institutions  with 
a  joint  goal  of  development  of  a  wide-based 
musical  and  cultural  program  for  the  entire 
community. 

The  plan  bears  close  observation.  It  may 
very  well  prove  to  be  a  practical  and  desira¬ 
ble  plan  for  the  cultural  development  of  many 
cities  of  similar  size.  Waterloo  corp>orate 
population  in  1950  was  65,000. 

The  Waterloo  Symphony  has  carried  on  a 
modest  but  stable  operation  for  about  25  years. 

conductor  usu^ly  has  depended  on  other 
I^Moyment  for  his  main  source  of  income, 
eHer  contributing  his  services  to  the  orches¬ 
tra  or  receiving  an  honorarium  from  the 
orchestra. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  position  of  “Com¬ 
munity  Music  Director” — a  full  time  position 
— has  been  created.  The  salary  will  be  paid 
jointly  by  the  symphony  association  and  the 
city  recreation  commission,  and  the  concept 
of  his  responsibilities  and  leadership  is  wide, 
indeed. 

Waterloo  public  schools  have  had  an  exten¬ 
sive  music  program  for  years  and  thousands 
of  yoimg  people  have  received  good  training 
in  orchestral,  band  and  vocal  ensembles.  After 
graduation  there  was  relatively  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  continue  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  music  on  a  commimity  wide  level. 

Civic  leaders  recognized  in  this  situation  a 
great  loss  to  the  community.  Heavy  commu¬ 
nity  investment  in  the  school  program  was 
permitted  to  fall  short  of  its  potentialities  for 
total  community  cultural  development  simply 

»use  of  lack  of  leadership  and  long  range, 
dinated  planning.  It  was  in  recognition  of 
situation  that  the  Waterloo  Symphony 
Association  and  the  City  Recreation  Commis¬ 
sion  under  the  leadership  of  Raymond  T. 
Forsberg  decided  to  join  forces  in  the  first 
step  towards  a  well  balanced  program  of  cul¬ 
tural  development  for  the  entire  commimity. 

The  new  position  of  Community  Music  Di- 
lector  was  announced  last  July,  and  in  Au¬ 
gust,  Mathys  Abas  was  selected  from  many 
candidates.  Mr.  Abas,  born  in  Holland,  has 
been  in  America  for  several  years.  With  a  fine 
musical  education  and  extensive  European 
playing  and  conducting  experience,  he  found¬ 
ed  the  Midland  Symphony  in  Texas.  The  last 
two  years  he  has  been  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
where  he  played  in  the  Vancouver  Symphony 
and  conducted  several  smaller  ensembles. 

In  the  Waterloo  plan,  the  Community  Music 
Director — under  the  joint  direction  of  the 
symphony  association  and  the  city  recreation 
department  will  be  responsible  for: 

1.  The  development  of  the  symphony. 

2.  Initiation  and  development  of  recrea¬ 
tional  type  band  and  orchestral  units  which 
also  may  serve  as  feeder  organizations  for  the 
symphony. 

3.  Initiation  and  development  of  choral  ac¬ 
tivities  on  a  community  basis. 

4.  Generally  to  assume  community-wide 
leadership  for  many  other  kinds  of  musical 
activities  in  conjunction  with  existing  organi¬ 
zations  and  new  ones  to  be  developed  as  time 
and  community  interest  p)ermit. 

Mr.  Forsberg  states  the  Recreation  Commis¬ 
sion  wishes  “to  get  music  as  a  recreation 
publicly  accepted  in  one  line  with  baseball, 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


ARTS  COUNCIL  NOTES 


The  Newsletter  continues  the  department 
begun  in  the  last  issue  intended  to  bring  to  its 
readers  news  and  comment  about  arts  coun¬ 
cils  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Many 
of  the  councils  already  have  become  associate 
members  of  the  League  which  is  endeavoring, 
at  the  request  of  the  councils,  to  serve  as  a 
medium  through  which  arts  councils  may  con- 
municate  with  each  other  and  exchange  ideas. 
All  community  arts  councils  are  invited  to 
send  to  the  Newsletter  information  concerning 
their  activities  and  plans. 


The  Arts  Council  of  Winston-Salem,  (N.  C.) 
has  recently  provided  a  concrete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  service  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  can  perform  for  its  member  groups.  The 
new  Director,  Ralph  Burgard,  formerly  Asst. 
Manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Phil.,  has 
assumed  as  his  first  major  task  since  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  August  the  job  of  helping  affiliated 
organizations  in  their  fall  ticket-sales  cam¬ 
paigns.  This  kind  of  professional  assistance 
witJi  techniques,  organization,  and  publicity 
has  already  paid  off.  Results  so  far  reported 
show  an  increase  in  sales  over  last  year  from 
approximately  650  to  1000  for  the  Little  The¬ 
atre  and  from  670  to  1400  for  tJie  Winston- 
Salem  Symphony. 


The  Community  Arts  Council  of  Wichita 
sends  word  that  its  Board  of  Directors  has 
recently  decided  to  stage  a  Community  Arts 
Festival  May  4,  5,  and  6.  All  active  arts 
groups  in  the  city  are  invited  to  participate, 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  Council  or 
not.  With  tWs  three-day  event  Wichita  adds 
its  name  to  a  growing  list  of  cities  seeking 
to  stimulate  public  interest  and  participation 
in  the  arts  through  a  comprehensive,  concen¬ 
trated  festival.  For  example,  from  the  very 
first  year  of  its  existence  in  1952  the  Allied 
Arts  Association  of  Houston  (Texas)  has 
staged  an  annual  festival,  which  not  only  has 
brought  increased  membership  to  the  cultural 
groups  but  also  provided  experience  in  work¬ 
ing  together. 


The  Allied  Arts  of  Seattle,  will  officially 
enter  its  second  year  with  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Allied  Arts  Congress,  November  20. 
Architect  John  Stewart  Detlie,  who  has 
guided  the  organization  as  its  President  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  twelve  months,  will  now  retire 
to  devote  attention  to  the  new  municipal  Art 
Commission  of  which  he  is  chairman.  The 
creation  of  that  Art  Commission  by  action 
of  the  City  Council  last  May  was  the  first 
project  to  which  the  Allied  Arts  devoted  it¬ 
self  and  was  achieved  within  the  space  of 
eight  months  from  the  date  of  the  Allied  Arts’ 
birth. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
Seattle,  a  lesson  which  may  give  heart  to  the 
councils  which  are  faced  with  financial  prob¬ 
lems,  with  a  mass  of  detail,  and  a  perpetual 
struggle  to  keep  public  interest  alive.  For 
the  Seattle  Allied  Arts,  with  no  home,  with 
hardly  any  treasiuy  to  speak  of,  and  with  only 
a  year  of  existence  behind  it,  is  keeping  its 
eye  on  the  ultimate  goal.  “We  are  not  in  the 
art  business,”  says  Detlie.  “We  are  in  the 
climate  business.”  What  the  Allied  Arts  is 
trying  to  do  in  Seattle  is  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  and  a  spirit  in  which  the  arts  may 
flourish  and  in  which  individuals  may  have 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  enjoyment  and 
participation  in  arts  activities. 


Community  Arts  Council  of  Vancouver, 
Canada,  is  beginning  its  tenth  year.  Formally 
established  in  October  of  1946,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  vies  with  Coste  House  in  its  sister  Cana¬ 
dian  city  of  Calgary  for  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  community  arts  council  on 
the  continent.  In  no  other  city,  probably,  has 
an  arts  council  come  to  be  more  depended  on 
for  help.  Individuals,  organizations,  news¬ 
papers,  public  officials,  are  constantly  seeking 
from  it  counsel  and  information  about  the 
cultural  life  of  the  city.  Its  function  is  to  give 
service,  and  the  list  of  such  services — ranging 
from  the  publication  of  a  calendar  of  cultural 
events  to  telling  some  singer  how  to  find  an 
accompanist — is  worth  a  special  article. 

But  the  Vancouver  arts  council  from  its 
very  beginning  has  also  recognized  its  creative 
function  on  the  civic  level.  Right  now  it  is 
working  on  at  least  three  major  projects — in 
all  of  which  it  has  enlisted  the  powerful  sup¬ 
port  of  other  groups — the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Music  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  subsequently  an  Academy  of 
Music  within  the  city,  the  building  of  an  audi¬ 
torium  suitable  for  concerts,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  great  British  Columbia  Festival 
for  1958. 


Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts  released  its 
annual  letter  in  August  to  community  leaders 
and  organizations  requesting  they  keep  the 
calendar  of  community  arts  activities  in  mind 
when  scheduling  meetings  and  special  events 
so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  conflicts.  On  the 
back  of  the  letter  is  printed  the  entire  season’s 
schedule  of  arts  activities  including  nearly  50 
presentations  by  the  13  organizations  holding 
member^ip  in  the  Society. 


The  United  Fine  Arts  Fimd  of  Cincinnati 
presented  a  Little  Symphony  Concert  imder 
the  direction  of  Nicholas  Gabor,  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  all  persons  who  contributed  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Fund  annual  drive  for  maintenance 
funds  for  its  four  participating  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  —  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  the  Zoo 
Opera,  the  Cincinnati  Museum  and  the  Taft 
Museum.  The  concert  was  financed  in  part 
from  a  grant  of  the  Music  Performance  Trust 
Fund  of  the  Recording  Industry. 


The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Civic  Arts  Council  is 
the  most  recent  addition  to  the  growing  list. 
Dedicated  “to  improving  the  cultural  life  of 
Jackson  by  encouraging  and  aiding  affiliated 
cuUiual  agencies,”  the  new  group  was  incor¬ 
porated  tl^  fall. 

At  a  recent  organizing  meeting,  twenty-one 
persons,  representing  eight  civic  and  cultural 
organizations,  approved  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  and  elected  officers.  First  president 
is  Mr.  J.  A.  Brown,  who  formerly  headed  the 
board  of  the  Jackson  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Theodore  C.  Russell,  the  orchestra’s  conduc¬ 
tor,  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to  suggest 
the  formation  of  the  Coimcil,  and  ^e  actual 
creation  of  the  agency  is  the  culmination  of  a 
year  of  discussion  and  planning. 

The  new  council,  to  judge  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  so  far  available,  is  essentially  of  the 
federated  tyjie,  with  voting  power  granted 
only  to  affiliate  organizations.  One  imusual 
provision  is  that  an  organization  must  have 
been  in  existence  at  least  five  years  before  it 
may  apply  for  membership. 

The  Jackson  Chamber  of  Ckxnmerce,  through 
its  Civic  Facilities  Committee,  has  agreed  to 
sponsor  the  new  Coimcil. 
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Philadelphia  Orchestra  Conductors  Symposium- 1955 

Co-sponsored  by  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  ASCAP,  ASOL  —  Sept.  26-30. 


The  third  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Conduc¬ 
tors  Symposium  can  scarcely  be  evaluated  as 
a  self  contained  event — rather  its  true  signifi¬ 
cance  emerges  when  it  is  evaluated  in  terms 
of  its  relationship  to  what  went  before  it  and 
that  which  may  come  after. 

In  itself,  the  1955  Symposium  enabled  29 
conductors  of  community  and  college  orches¬ 
tras  to  enter  a  world  hitherto  closed  to  them 
— a  world  in  which  they  found  themselves 
honored  house  guests  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  for  five  days.  Suddenly,  they  found 
many  of  the  things  about  which  they  may 
long  have  dreamed  had  become  realities. 

They  could  listen  to  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra  rehearse  for  five  hours  a  day.  They 
could  obtain  advice  from  its  famous,  experi¬ 
enced  musicians.  They  could  chat  informally 
with  the  Orchestra’s  conductor,  Eugene  Or- 
mandy.  They  could  ask  questions  of  the  man¬ 
ager,  Donald  Engle — of  the  librarian,  Jesse 
Taynton.  They  could  go  in  and  out  of  the 
stage  door  of  the  Academy  of  Music  w.th 
never  a  challenge.  They  could  congregate 
with  the  musicians  in  the  Green  Room — rather 
as  members  of  the  family.  They  could  check 
their  own  reactions  to  all  these  experiences 
against  those  of  the  other  visiting  conductors. 
Finallv,  they  would  have  opportunity  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  work  with  Mr.  Ormandy  and 
then  another  appearance  on  the  podium.  Add¬ 
ed  to  all  of  this  was  the  opportimity  of  meeting 
and  chatting  with  many  of  the  leading  music 
publishers  and  composers  who,  as  members 
of  ASCAP,  were  present  in  the  role  of  co¬ 
hosts. 

These  events,  scarcely  possible  in  a  life  time 
of  living  in  the  pre-symposium  era  now  were 
crammed  into  an  exhilarating  five  days.  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  after  the  close  of  the  concert — 
the  final  event  in  the  Symposium — one  of  the 
conductors  stood  in  the  almost  deserted  Green 
Room,  apparently  taking  one  last  look. 

“You  don’t  know  how  I  hate  to  leave  this 
room,”  he  said.  “When  I  go  out  of  that  door, 
I  know  I  shall  never  in  all  my  life  have 
another  opportunity  to  live  this  close  to  that 
which  is  truly  great  in  music.  It  has  been  an 
unbelievable  experience — one  which  will  en¬ 
rich  my  music  making  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

This  conductor’s  reaction  was  the  reaction 
of  all  29 — in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  38  orchestras  with  which  the  total 
group  of  conductors  is  working  this  season 
will  reap  immediate  benefits  from  the  1955 
Symposium. 

Now,  in  retrospect,  it’s  obvious  that  the  con¬ 
ductors  symposium  idea  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  symphonic  world. 

In  1952  when  the  Symposium  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  League,  the  late  Harl  McDonald, 
former  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  Eugene  Ormandy,  it  was  widely 
acclaimed  by  orchestras  and  musical  leaders 
and  given  tremendous  publicity  in  the  press. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  many  who  had  res¬ 
ervations  about  the  plan  being  anything  more 
than  a  stroke  of  genius  in  publicity  and  public 
relations. 

“What  possible  values  could  there  be  in 
having  a  whole  string  of  conductors  go 
through  the  motions  of  conducting  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra  for  a  few  minutes  beyond 
those  of  publicity  for  all  involved?”  was  the 
question  these  people  asked. 

It  was  a  perfectly  valid  question  and,  at 
that  point,  could  be  answered  only  in  terms 


Ormandy  and  Canductars  Attending  1955  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  Canductars  Sympasium 


Top  row,  L  to  r.  Barth,  Fusner,  Heilakka,  Katz,  Church,  Worley,  Labella,  Yarborough, 
Monissey.  Middle  row  Faecey,  Pappas,  Thomas  Wilson,  Johns,  Cianci,  Gigante,  Hull,  Johanos, 
Russell.  Bottom  row  Gansz,  Boundy,  Ballinger,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Korn,  Grover,  Gilbert 
Wilson,  Novak. 


of  generalities.  Now,  we  have  some  specific 
einswers. 

1.  First  of  all,  the  Symposium  plan  dra¬ 
matically  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
level  of  artistic  development  among  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  in  the  smaller  cities  affects 
the  future  of  the  total  musical  development 
on  this  continent  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
great  orchestra  and  its  conductor  felt  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  give  needed  help  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  conductors  of  the  smaller  city 
orchestras.  That  act,  in  itself,  challenged  a 
whole  body  of  concepts  which  had  traditional 
acceptance  but  seldom  were  examined  for 
their  validity. 

As  a  result,  many  people  and  organizations 
(including  the  League)  took  a  fresh  look  at 
study  opportunities  for  conductors  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  and  decided  many  more  were 
needed  and  eventually  could  be  developed. 
Imaginations  went  into  liigh  gear  and  sparked 
action. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  agreed  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  second  symposium  but  found  it  im¬ 
possible  again  to  assume  the  heavy  financial 
costs  involved.  And  so  it  was  that  Harl  Mc¬ 
Donald  interested  ASCAP  in  investing  funds 
in  additional  study  opportunities  for  U.  S.  and 
(Canadian  symphony  conductors — a  field  of 
interest  wi^  which  ASCAP  had  not  con¬ 
cerned  itself  previously. 

ASCAP  member  publishers  and  composers 
observed  the  work  of  the  second  symposium 
and  discovered  within  it  a  valuable  forum  in 
which  to  consider  mutual  problems  of  con¬ 
ductors,  music  publishers,  composers  and  or¬ 
chestras. 

With  the  experience  of  two  Symposiums 
behind  it,  the  League  felt  ready  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  additional  study  opportuni¬ 


ties  thus  leading  to  the  establishment  of  proj¬ 
ects  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  George 
Szell.  A 

With  this  added  experience,  the  League  Sir 
sufficient  data,  sufficient  demonstration  of 
study  needs  and  potentialities  to  place  the 
whole  project  before  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  which  judged  the  idea  and  work  worthy 
of  Foundation  attention  and  financial  help.  In 
this  manner,  study  opportunities  again  were 
extended. 

With  ASCAP  graciously  agreeing  to  con¬ 
tribute  major  financing  to  the  third  Phila¬ 
delphia  Symposium,  it  was  possible  for  the 
League  to  apply  funds  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  succeeding  study  projects 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Ae  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  using  foundation  funds 
only  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  third  Philadelphia  Symposium.  In 
March,  1956,  a  new  study  project  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and 
William  Steinberg,  a  project  also  made  possi¬ 
ble  through  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant. 

2.  The  second  major  answer  to  early  doubt¬ 
ers  of  the  validity  of  the  whole  symposium 
idea  has  to  do  with  the  visiting  conductors 
and  their  orchestras. 

It  was  amazing  to  discover  that  a  great  deal 
could  be  accomplished  in  terms  of  conductor 
training  by  enabling  a  mEin  to  rehearse  a 
major  orchestra  under  the  supervision  of  the 
permanent  conductor  of  that  orchestra. 

Many  individual  weaknesses  in  conducting 
techniques,  in  score  study,  in  rehearsal  prepa¬ 
rations — weaknesses  of  which  the  conductors 
often  were  totally  unaware  could  be  spotted 
immediately  when  the  conductors  were  given 
opportunity  to  work  with  excellently  trained, 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


EUGENE  ORMANDY- 

In  the  Role  of  Teacher, 
Coach,  Advisor,  Friend 


ASCAP  Panel  Discussion 
During  Symposium 


It’s  a  difficult  role — this  role  of  one  con¬ 
ductor,  no  matter  how  experienced,  how 
!;  famous,  inviting  27  other  conductors  to  come 
and  visit  his  orchestra,  demonstrate  their 
I  work  under  tension  filled  circumstances,  and 
'  then  accept  and  profit  by  counsel  and  perhaps 
confidence  shattering  criticism  from  the  host 
conductor.  That  was  Eugene  Ormandy’s  task 
during  the  Symposium. 

He  started  the  whole  project  with  a  long, 
informal  visit  with  the  entire  group  of  visiting 
conductors.  Conductor  talk,  it  was — anecdotal 
talk,  plus  a  sharing  of  experiences  and  ideas 
until  the  visiting  conductors  found  it  easy  to 
ask  the  questions  they  had  been  storing  up 
over  the  years.  With  this  relationship  estab¬ 
lished,  Mr.  Ormandy  then  found  it  relatively 
to  discuss  the  conductors’  problems  with 
P^Bn,  make  suggestions,  point  out  weaknesses, 
■J  elc.  He  urged  them  to  continue  asking  him 
Hi  questions  throughout  the  week. 

!J  Beginning  the  second  day,  the  schedule  was 
I  strenuous — for  all  concerned.  The  visiting 
(  conductors  immediately  found  themselves 
j  observing  Eugene  Ormandy  facing  precisely 
the  same  situation  they  must  deal  with  all 
\  year  long — insufficient  available  time  to  re¬ 
hearse  the  orchestra  as  much  as  the  conductor 
wants  to  in  order  to  prepare  the  scheduled 
concerts. 

Having  given  four  and  one -half  of  the  total 


.seven  available  rehearsals  for  the  five  day 


period  to  the  visiting  conductors,  Mr.  Or- 
(  mandy  was  left  with  only  five  and  one-half 
hours  rehearsal  time  in  which  to  prepare  the 
Thursday  night  “Pops”  concert,  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  opening  subscription  series  con¬ 
certs  and  start  preparatory  work  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday  concert.  Here,  indeed  was  a 
I  problem  familiar  to  all  conductors  present. 

rigid  schedule  marvelously  worked  out  by 
Ormandy  and  Manager  Engle,  and  im- 
iB^rnented  by  Librarian  Taynton  and  the 
I  orchestra  members  operated  like  clock  work. 
Each  visiting  conductor  had  chosen  conduct¬ 
ing  assignments  from  both  the  standard  and 
contemporary  repertoires.  The  assignments 
were  divided  into  two  conducting  periods  so 
he  might  have  benefit  of  counsel  with  Mr. 
Ormandy  after  his  first  work  with  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  time  to  absorb  the  recommendations 
before  his  second  appearance  on  the  podiiim. 
The  schedule  also  made  it  possible  for  con¬ 
temporary  works  to  be  rehearsed  on  the  days 
that  composers  of  many  of  the  works  were 
present. 

In  spite  of  the  rigidity  of  the  two  rehearsals 
a  day  schedule,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  free  time 
and  leisure  for  consultation,  Ormandy  some¬ 
how  in  his  brief  personal  conferences  with 
the  men  managed  to  give  them  specific  help 
on  specific  problems  and  at  the  same  time  a 
feeling  of  encouragement  and  renewed  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  work  and  the  worth  of 
“  their  local  efforts  in  the  total  cause  of  music. 

After  the  final  rehearsal  on  Friday  morning 
and  only  an  hour  and  a  half  before  his  first 
subscription  concert  of  the  1955-56  season. 
!  Mr.  Ormandy  gathered  the  entire  group  of 
'  conductors  on  stage,  chatted  informally,  sum¬ 
marized  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  work  of  the  group  as  a 
whole,  summarized  his  recommendations  for 
strengthening  their  work  and  invited  all  to 
return  whenever  he  or  the  orchestra  could  be 
,  of  help  to  them.  “ 

!  In  five  days  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
Eugene  Ormandy,  not  only  had  created  an 
atmosphere  of  friendliness,  but  had  extended 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


ASCAP  (American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers)  co-sponsors  of  the 
Symposium,  arranged  and  presented  a  panel 
discussion  relating  to  present  day  orchestral 
activity  and  contemporary  music. 

Tne  stated  subject  of  the  discussion  proved 
to  be  not  only  profound,  but  also  offer^  real 
tactical  problems  to  the  astute  moderator — A. 
vValter  Kramer,  Chairman  of  the  Symphony 
Committee  of  ASCAP  and  member  of  the 
ASCAr-  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Kramer,  ob¬ 
viously  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  pro¬ 
pounded  question,  was  challenged  by  some 
of  his  illustrious  panel  members  and  discus¬ 
sants  who  either  took  direct  issue  with  the 
proposed  question  and  chose  to  re-state  it 
more  to  their  liking,  or  ingeniously  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  skirted  it  entirely. 

The  question:  “Will  an  American  composer 
of  genume  significance  appear,  as  a  result  of 
the  great  increase  of  our  community  orches¬ 
tras  throughout  the  country,  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League?  Will  this  influence  have  a  real  effect 
on  the  thinking  and  achievements  of  our  com¬ 
posers,  who  t^ay  are  active  in  the  fields  of 
education,  conducting  and  (music)  publish¬ 
ing?” 

Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  (Eastman  School  of 
Music)  composer-teacher-administrator,  who 
was  designated  as  the  spokesman  for  c.duca- 
tion  announced  that  the  discussion  topic 
“filled  him  with  horror,”  and  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  impossibility  of  immediate  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  worth  of  a  work  of  art  and  there¬ 
fore  the  impossibility  of  the  current  recogni¬ 
tion  of  “the  American  Beethoven.” 

He  stressed  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
conductors  to  program  contemporary  music  as 
the  best  possible  insurance  that  present  day 
creative  talent  would  continue  to  produce 
music. 

‘  The  only  way  in  which  performers  can  pay 
their  debt  to  the  past  is  by  seeing  to  it  that  a 
propier  and  sympathetic  ‘climate’  is  established 
for  the  continued  writing  of  music.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  creating  music  must  be  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  to  us  all — otherwise  the  sources  will 
dry  up.” 

Dr.  Hanson  claimed  to  be  more  apprehensive 
of  the  effects  of  the  attitudes  of  the  “intellec¬ 
tuals”  toward  contemporary  music  than  of 
those  of  the  “low  brows.” 

“We  must  cast  ourselves  as  vital  participants 
in  the  living  stream  of  music  today.  We  can¬ 
not  set  ourselves  apart  merely  to  observe  de¬ 
velopments,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
“American  Beethoven’  before  we  deign  to 
participate.” 

Moderator  Kramer  reminded  his  panel  and 
audience  that  the  question  for  discussion  did 
not  center  around  the  development  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “an  American  Beethoven,”  but 
rather  upon  the  emergency  of  “an  American 
composer  of  genuine  significance”  as  a  result 
of  the  wide  spread  orchestral  activities  of 
today. 

Eugene  Ormandy,  designated  as  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Conducting  profession,  directed 
his  remarks  chiefly  to  his  fellow  conductors 
pointing  out  that  conductors  do  have  a  duty 
to  composers — that  of  trying  to  understand 
their  music,  and  giving  it  a  hearing. 

“Approach  each  work  as  though  it  were 
the  Beethoven  Fifth.  Give  it  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  performance.  The  first  judgment  of  many 
of  the  great  masterworks  that  &ey  were  flops 
was  simply  because  the  first  performances 
were  no  good.” 

Mr.  Ormandy  recounted  several  anecdotes 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Those  Lighter  Moments 

The  Symposium  was  by  no  means  all  work 
and  no  play.  The  conductors  were  luncheon 
guests  of  the  Fleisher  Music  Collection  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  of  Philadelphia,  and  were 
given  opportunity  to  at  least  glimpse  the 
fabulous  collection  of  orchestral  scores  and 
music. 

Tuesday,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Asso¬ 
ciation  entertained  the  conductors,  composers 
and  publishers  at  luncheon  and  provid^  op- 
portimity  for  them  to  learn  more  of  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  work  and  activities  from  C.  Wanton 
Balis,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Association  and 
Miss  Frances  A.  Wister,  President  of  the 
Womens’  Committee. 

Wednesday,  ASCAP  presented  a  Forum  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  gala  cocktail  party. 

Thursday  night  and  Friday  afternoon,  the 
conductors  attended  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra  “Pops”  and  subscription  concerts  as  guests 
of  the  Association. 

Conductors  Attending 
The  Symposium 

Ballinger.  James  S..  Hays  College  Community 
Orchestra,  Hays.  Kansas. 

Barth,  George  W.,  Southwestern  La.  Institute  Sym¬ 
phony,  Lafayette,  La. 

Bibo,  Franz.  City  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York 
City. 

Boundy,  Martin,  London  Civic  Symphony,  Ontario. 
Church.  Richard.  University  of  Wisconsin  Sym¬ 
phony,  Madison. 

Cianci,  Paul,  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Facey,  Thomas.  Golden  Civic  Orchestra,  Colo. 
Fi^nw,  Henry  S.,  Clinton  Hill  Symphony,  Brooklyn 

Gansz,  George,  Centenary  Symphony  Orch.,  Hack- 
ettstown,  N.  J. 

Gigante,  Charles  P.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grover.  Paul.  Ozarks-Clarksville  Little  Symphony, 
Arkansas. 

Hagen,  Ernest,  Wartburg  Community  Symphony, 
Waverly,  Iowa. 

Hi^l,  Robert,  Cornell  University  Symphony.  Ithaca, 

Hassier,  Mrs.  Fanny  A..  Students  Symphony.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Heilakka,  Edwin  E..  Symphony  Society  of  Frank- 
ford.  Pa. 

Johanos,  Donald,  Altoona  Symphony,  Johnstown 
Symphony,  Pa. 

Johns,  Constantine.  West  Chester  State  Teachers 
College.  Sinfonietta.  Pa. 

Katz.  David,  Queens  Symphony  Orchestra,  New 
York. 

Kom,  Peter  Jona,  New  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles. 
Labella,  Peter,  Joliet  Jr.  College  Community  Little 
Symphony,  Ill. 

Morrissey,  Gibson,  Roanoke  Symphony,  Va. 

Novak.  Kalman,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Pappas,  Nicholas,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  Sym¬ 
phony,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Russell.  Myron  E.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Symphony,  Cedar  Falls. 

Schempf,  William.  Lehigh  University  Orchestra, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Gilbert  E.,  Knox-Galesburg  Symphony,  Ill. 
Wilson,  Thomas  E.,  Lafayette  Symphony,  Indiana. 

John  C.,  Oneonta  Community  Symphony. 

Yarborough.  William,  Purdue  University  Orchestra. 
Ind. 

[Note:  Certifications  to  the  Third  Symposium  were 
made  in  the  summer  of  1954  in  anticipation 
it  would  be  held  in  Sept.  1954.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  delav  it  one  year,  and  In  that 
time  some  of  the  conductors  had  given  up 
previously  held  posts  with  orchestras.] 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAM 

First  Subscription  Series  Concert 
Sept.  30,  Oct.  1,  1955 


Beethoven  Overture  to  “Fidelio” 

Brahms  -  SsmtiAiony  No.  1 

Von  Einem  -  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Ravel  . . . . La  Valse 
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(Continued  from  Page  9) 

which  gently  pointed  to  the  fact  that  many 
people  feel  a  great  deal  of  today’s  music  is 
woi^less  and  does  not  merit  a  hearing. 

“Nevertheless,”  said  he,  “the  composers  — 
good,  bad  or  indifferent — must  keep  on  writ¬ 
ing.  And  if  they  do,  I  know  the  American 
composer  of  genuine  significance  will  appear! 

Deems  Taylor  was  asked  to  comment  and 
pointed  out  that  it  took  Germany  400  years 
to  produce  a  Beethoven.  “All  we  composers 
are  perfectly  willing  to  start  at  the  top,  but 
we  are  in  competition  with  every  dead  com¬ 
poser  who  has  ever  lived.” 

Mr.  Taylor  urged  the  recording  of  contem¬ 
porary  works  as  an  aid  to  conductors  wishing 
to  become  acqviainted  with  them,  and  stressed 
the  vital  need  for  repeat  performances  of  new 
works. 

Vincent  Persichetti,  composer,  was  asked  to 
speak  for  ASCAP  and  his  talk  is  herewith 
published  in  its  entirety. 


Comments  on  the  Possibility  of  the 
Emergence  of  on  American  Com¬ 
poser  of  Genuine  Significance 

By  Vincent  Persichetti 

In  the  past  twenty  years  a  vast  amount 
of  important  music  has  been  written  in  this 
country.  Facilities  for  developing  craft,  op- 
portimities  for  publication,  recording  and  most 
importantly,  performances,  are  within  the 
grasp  of  the  composer. 

We  had  an  excellent  18th  century  beginning 
in  this  country.  Native  bom  American  com- 
p)Osers,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  worked 
free  of  direct  European  influences  and  in  close 
communication  with  their  public.  Francis 
Hopkinson,  James  Lyon  and  the  energetic 
William  Billings  made  original  contributions 
to  a  native  literature.  This  was  hopefully  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  musical  expression 
and  promise,  but  an  over-concern  with  age- 
old  European  standards  of  artistic  excellence 
made  America  self-conscious  and  awkward. 
Succeeding  composers  side-stepi>ed  the  work 
of  their  own  American  ancestors  and  turned 
more  and  more  to  Europe  for  sustainence. 

With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  famous  Euro¬ 
pean  musicians  dominated  the  American  scene 
and  musical  composition  here  ran  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  second-rate  importations.  There  were 
talents  like  Paine,  Foote,  Chadwick  and  Par¬ 
ker,  but  little  was  done  to  develop  our  own 
musical  heritage.  American  publishers  were 
satisfying  the  demand  for  ballads  and  band 
tunes  and  reprinting  European  art  music. 

It  was  not  until  the  1920’s  that  composers 
began  searching  once  more  for  their  own 
musical  culture.  This  group  developed  in¬ 
digenous  materials  with  fewer  outside  in¬ 
fluences.  Some  worked  with  new  kinds  of 
harmony,  rhythm,  counterpoint,  and  blanket 
renunciations  of  established  forms.  New 
possibilities  of  percussion  and  electrical  in¬ 
struments  were  explored.  Ancient  church 
music  was  reconstructed  by  means  of  atonal 
polyphony  and  impressionistic  harmony  and 
occasionally  was  combined  with  neo-classic¬ 
ism.  Ingredients  of  jazz  were  often  forced  into 
their  serious  music,  but  seldom  blended. 

Technical  rawness  and  exaggerated  formal 
peaks  were  imbedded  in  the  crudities  of  their 
output.  This  group  became  pre-occupied  with 
radicalism  and  worked  harder  for  newness  of 
sound,  than  content.  They  were  doing  the 
work  that  should  have  been  done  long  before 
in  this  country  so  that  a  solid  musical  litera¬ 
ture  might  be  built. 


These  men  were  experimentalists  seeking 
new  sounds  and  materials.  It  was  not  until 
the  30’s  that  the  specialists  came  to  the  fore — 
this  group  was  not  experimenting  primarily 
but  dealing  with  a  limited  segment  of  20th 
century  materials.  They  refined  and  polished. 

We  must  watch  the  younger  composers; 
they  are  co-ordinating  the  various  musical 
resources  of  the  past  30  years  and  working 
toward  a  synthesis  of  musical  materials.  All 
the  tools  are  theirs.  Never  before  have  there 
been  so  many  composers  writing  in  America, 
never  before  has  the  product  been  on  such 
a  high  level  of  competence.  The  next  half 
century  is  the  time  for  a  comprehensive  musi¬ 
cal  literature,  free  of  the  snags  of  exaggerated 
experimentation. 

The  primary  channel  of  transmission  of 
music  is  the  performing  organization:  no  man 
wholly  escapes  this  fact,  not  even  Charles  Ives. 
(Among  all  our  musical  institutions  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  is  the  most  firmly  established 
and  most  widely  respected.  A  conductor  deal¬ 
ing  with  new  music  and  the  love  of  new  music 
must  deal  with  the  hatred  of  new  music,  and 
perhaps  even  more,  with  indifference.  The 
symphony  orchestra  has  not  been  able  to  offer 
as  many  contemporary  works  as  have  cham¬ 
ber  and  smaller  groups.  They  deal  with  a 
larger  public  which  necessarily  is  slower  in 
grasping  new  ideas. 

Nevertheless,  the  cold  fact  that  nothing 
could  do  more  for  the  composer’s  position  in 
any  one  season’s  musical  climate  than  a  per¬ 
formance  by  a  major  orchestra,  caused  many 
of  the  more  energetic  composers  to  think  of 
creative  art  as  the  art  of  writing  for  the 
orchestra.  They  were  driven  with  a  fiendish 
desire  to  make  each  new  piece  the  biggest 
work  ever  written. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  publisher  to  keep 
up  with  a  one-sided  and  limited  repertoire — 
one  of  long  symphonies  and  not  so  long  pieces 
for  even  larger  orchestras.  As  a  result  a  rep¬ 
resentative  cross  section  of  our  literature  was 
not  made  available  in  print.  Several  Houses 
did,  however,  print  a  high  percentage  of  the 
works  of  one,  two  or  three  composers.  But 
beyond  this,  too  much  risk  was  involved. 
However  unobtrusively  the  doctrine  of  the 
publisher  was  put,  it  implied  a  neglect  of  the 
serious  composer. 

In  the  past  few  years  important  things  have 
been  happening  outside  the  eastern  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  The  idea  that  somehow  had 
gotten  around  years  ago,  that  new  music  was 
hard  to  listen  to  and  had  little  to  say,  seemed 
to  have  failed  to  reach  the  yoimger  genera¬ 
tion.  Works  that  fifteen  years  ago  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  menace  to  the  community’s  peace 
of  mind,  are  accepted  most  naturally  as  back¬ 
ground  music  (both  loud  and  soft)  on  tele¬ 
vision  programs  from  Cowboys  to  Kraft 
cheese  cake.  College  groups  are  asking  for 
new  works.  Fraternities  place  promotion  of 
American  music  high  on  their  list  of  projects; 
commissions  are  arranged  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  second  performances  are  considered  a 
privilege.  Bands  all  over  the  coimtry  have 
taken  definite  steps  to  acquire  original  music 
for  their  medium.  One  band  in  a  Southern 
University  divided  their  personnel  into  small 
wind  units,  playing  after-dark  dances,  wed¬ 
dings  and  brawls.  The  moneys  from  these 
ventures  are  pooled  and  at  least  two  new 
works  a  year  are  commissioned  and  given  re- 
{jeated  performances  over  the  country  side. 
A  press  was  set  up  to  publish  their  successful 
acquisitions  which  range  in  style  from  folk- 
idiom  to  12  tone.  Other  performing  organi¬ 
zations  have  made  arrangements  with  pub¬ 
lishers  to  print  whole  series  of  new  worlw. 

There  exists  now,  along  with  the  specialized 
symphonic  literature,  a  broader  creative  out¬ 
put  and  when  the  composer  directs  some  of 
his  energy  toward  practicable  orchestral 
works,  the  publisher  will  be  able  to  invest  in 


a  wider  range  of  composers.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  medium,  the  orchestra,  has  come  into  this 
general  picture  of  widespread  musical  activity, 
primarily  through  the  community  orchestra. 
As  in  the  other  mediums,  a  new  and  accessi¬ 
ble  orchestral  literature  will  appear.  The 
publisher,  who  is  concerned  with  the  com¬ 
poser’s  achievement  will  be  able  to  enlarge  his 
catalog.  The  blossoming  of  the  American 
composer,  the  range  and  diversity  of  his 
recent  music,  and  the  swelling  of  a  playable 
orchestral  literature  will  enable  the  publisher 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  changing 
musical  scene. 

Significant  composers,  working  actively  in 
many  fields  gave  impetus  to  this  flourishing 
overall  picture — gave  it  pulse  and  creative 
health.  The  fact  that  the  community  orches¬ 
tra  has  come  into  being  should  naturally  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  appearance  of  genu¬ 
ine  find  significant  future  composers. 

Now,  the  young  embryonic  composers  have 
the  techrucal  means  and  performing  mediums 
at  their  disposal — little  can  stand  in  their  way 
if  they  have  the  talent.  The  next  fifty  ye^  ^ 
should  prove  to  be  a  rich,  culminating  perjf  ) 
in  a  vigorous  musical  American  society. 
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professional  orchestras.  As  the  supervising 
conductors  called  these  matters  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  of  the  members  of  the  study 
groups,  discussed  the  problems  involved, 
made  recommendations,  etc. — there  often  was 
miraculous  change  and  improvement  in  the 
work  of  the  men. 

Whereas  on  one  day  a  given  conductor  may 
have  appeared  to  be  a  mere  stick  waver — and 
not  a  very  convincing  one  at  that,  by  the 
next  day,  it  was  marvelous  to  behold  that 
the  man  had  actually  become  an  embryo  con¬ 
ductor.  If  the  man  possessed  a  sound  musical 
background  and  real  talent,  he  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  real  significance.  You  could  liten 
ally  see  the  transformation  process  taki*  I 
place  before  your  eyes. 

In  other  words,  the  study  projects  demon¬ 
strated  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  given 
the  proper  circumstances,  given  dedicated 
students  and  brilliant  teachers,  conducting  (at 
least  some  aspects  of  it)  CAN  BE  TAUGHT. 
There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  what  a  large 
percentage  of  the  125  conductors  who  have 
participated  in  the  study  projects  are  doing 
much  better  work  with  their  orchestras  today 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  help  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  projects.  Their  success  is 
borne  out  in  the  statistical  reports  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  stabilization  of  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  of  many  of  their  orchestras. 

Furthermore,  the  opportunity  for  the  su¬ 
pervising  conductors  and  other  leaders  in  the 
music  world  to  observe  closely  the  work  of 
these  men  led  to  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  conductors  of  outstanding 
talent  in  the  smaller  U.  S.  and  Canadian  cities. 

It  also  became  obvious  that  they  needed  addi¬ 
tional  study  opportunities  not  now  readily 
available  to  them. 

Certainly  if  this  much  exceptional  talent 
existed  among  125  U.  S.  and  Canadian  con¬ 
ductors,  much  more  existed  in  the  nearly 
900  conductors  of  community  and  college  or¬ 
chestras  who  have  not  yet  had  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  study  projects. 

The  obvious  question  followed — “What  is 
who  going  to  do  about  developing  needed 
advance  study  opportunities  for  especially  tal¬ 
ented  conductors  so  the  artistic  growth  of 
orchestras  in  this  country  will  keep  pace  with 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Philadelphia  Orchestra 
European  Tour  An 
Unqualified  Success 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  made  its  first 
tour  of  European  countries  last  May  and  June 
after  years  of  planning.  The  tour  embraced 
17  cities  in  11  countries  and  became  a  reality 
through  the  financial  support  of  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  and  generous  private  contributions. 
Three  of  the  27  concerts  (all  conducted  by 
Eugene  Ormandy)  were  given  in  Paris  for  the 
opening  of  the  performing  arts  portion  of  the 
“Salute  to  France,”  a  privately  sponsored  cul¬ 
tural  gift  from  the  American  to  the  French 
people. 

Published  accounts  of  the  tour  all  along  the 
way  refer  to  extremely  enthusiastic  and  re¬ 
sponsive  audiences,  standing  ovations  for  the 
orchestra  and  Ormandy  and  a  sweeping  away 
of  barriers  of  language,  customs  and  attitudes 
^  a  bond  of  understanding  and  appreciation 
published  through  great  music.  Music  critics 
^nierally  were  extremely  enthusiastic  in  their 
appraisal  of  the  orchestra  and  its  maestro.  In 
many  instances  the  local  representatives  said 
they  had  never  seen  such  ecstatic  reviews 
about  a  visiting  group.  The  general  concensus 
was  “We’re  glad  you  came;  come  back  again.” 


Several  European  orchestras  were  generous 
hosts  at  receptions  and  parties.  There  were 
many  contacts  with  European  composers,  con¬ 
ductors  and  artists.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
great  moments  of  the  tour  was  the  orchestra’s 
“pilgrimage”  to  the  home  of  Jean  Sibelius. 

The  Finnish  master,  now  approaching 
ninety,  graciously  stood  in  a  drizzle  of  rain 
to  receive  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  from 
the  porch  of  his  modest  home,  a  privilege 
which  reportedly  had  not  been  accorded  any 
group  in  years.  His  remarks,  translated  by 
Mr.  Ormandy,  were  touching:  he  thanked  the 
musicians  and  their  maestro  for  a  perfect  per¬ 
formance  of  his  music  which  he  had  heard 

^  radio  the  previous  evening,  Emd  apologized 
t  his  home  was  too  small  to  invite  them 
ide.  On  behalf  of  the  whole  orchestra, 
Mr.  Ormandy  thanked  him  for  the  privilege 
of  seeing  him,  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
applauded,  Sibelius  waved,  and  after  what 
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the  numerical  growth — and  what  should  those 
opportunities  consist  of?” 

It  was  this  thinking  that  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  League’s  next  experiment  in 
conducting  study — an  experiment  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  another  grant  to  the  League  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foimdation  (See  page  1). 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  answers  to 
those  who  raised  questions  concerning  the 
validity  of  that  first  Philadelphia  Orchestra- 
League  Conductors  Symposium  presented  in 
1952. 

And,  now,  back  to  our  first  paragraph — 
what  about  the  future  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  Conductors  Symposiums?  At  this 
point,  no  one  knows.  I5ue  to  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  scheduling  special  concerts  to  which 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  long  has  been 
committed,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Or¬ 
chestra  to  work  in  a  1956-57  Conductors  Sym¬ 
posium.  The  League  has  every  hope  that  the 
project  can  be  resumed  in  the  1957-58  sea¬ 
son. 

In  any  event,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Symposium  led  to  a  new  era  of  amazing  dis¬ 
covery  and  study  oppKjrtunities  for  conductors 
of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  community  and  college 
orchestras. 


League  Executive  Secretary 
Honored 

Helen  M.  Thompson,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  League,  recently  received  special  recogni¬ 
tion  from  two  fraternities.  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
national  collegiate  sorority,  presented  its 
Award  of  Achievement  to  four  members  of 
the  sorority  during  the  1955  national  conven¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Thompson  received  the  award  in 
the  field  of  music;  Margaret  Cousins,  Editor  of 
Good  Housekeeping  and  Dorothy  Thompson, 
author,  received  the  award  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  Dr.  Helen  Cheyney  Bailey  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  in  the  field  of  location. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  national  collegiate  and 
professional  music  sorority,  awarded  honor¬ 
ary  membership  to  the  League  Elxecutive  Sec¬ 
retary  through  initiation  into  the  Beta  Epsilon 
chapter  at  Evansville  College,  Evansville,  Ind. 


PHILADELPHIA  TOUR— 

seemed  an  eternity  but  was  in  reality  only  a 
few  minutes  he  turned  and  slowly  reentered 
the  house.  Not  much  was  said  as  the  mu¬ 
sicians  walked  back  along  the  graveled  drive 
to  their  buses,  each  engrossed  in  his  own 
thoughts  about  what  he  had  just  experienced. 

Those  persons  who  have  participated  in  the 
unglamorous  behind-the-scenes  part  of  or¬ 
chestra  life  will  have  special  understanding 
and  some  loud  bravos  for  the  administrative 
stall  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  as  it 
wrestled  with  the  practical  problems  of  ar¬ 
ranging  transportation,  housing  and  food  for 
a  110  piece  orchestra  plus  instruments,  equip¬ 
ment,  music  and  personal  luggage  throughout 
11  foreign  countries. 

The  first  test  came  in  Philadelphia.  The 
instrument  plane  was  scheduled  to  leave 
Philadelphia  several  hours  before  the  pas¬ 
senger  planes.  When  Orchestra  Manager 
Donald  Engle  arrived  at  the  airport  to  make 
a  final  inspection  he  was  greeted  by  the  air¬ 
lines  officials  with  the  following  news. 

“Quite  a  bit  of  stuff  left  over.  We  can’t 
take  it.” 

The  “stuff”  included  all  the  music  for  the 
tour,  the  tympani,  a  few  cellos,  basses  and 
similar  “incidentals.”  Engle  went  into  imme¬ 
diate  action.  The  music  for  the  first  concert 
was  pulled  out.  Instrumentation  was  care¬ 
fully  checked.  How  many  tymps  and  how 
many  percussion  instruments  would  be  used 
in  that  concert?  Do  we  need  the  celeste  and 
how  many  harps  for  that  concert? 

The  plane  was  re-loaded  so  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  the  first  concert  were  on  board.  The 
airlines  people  promised  to  send  the  rest  of 
it  (including  all  the  rest  of  the  music  for  the 
entire  tour)  within  12  hours  to  the  city 
scheduled  for  the  second  day  of  the  tour.  Mi¬ 
raculously,  it  arrived  on  schedule. 

Total  luggage  weight  continued  to  be  a 
major  problem  throughout  the  tour — most  of 
which  was  by  plane.  At  every  stop,  appar¬ 
ently  every  member  of  the  orchestra  acquired 
a  few  mementos  of  the  occasion — and  the 
gross  weight  of  the  luggage  would  increase 
by  several  hundred  pounds.  Somehow,  man¬ 
agement  and  the  airlines  people  took  care  of 
the  situation. 

Philadelphia  music  lovers,  however,  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  gratitude  when  its  famous 
orchestra  returned  home  with  no  serious  mis¬ 
haps — bringing  with  it  a  brilliant  record  as 
wonderful  ambassadors  for  its  city  and  its 
nation. 


Florence  Civic  Orchestra,  S.  C.  arranged  for 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  executive 
secretary,  to  visit  the  organization  this  fall  and 
assist  in  the  organization  of  a  new  symphony 
womens  association. 


Appointments  Of 
Recent  Months 

CONDUCTORS 

Abilene  Symphony,  Tex. — Walter  Charles, 
former  conductor  of  the  Plainfield  Symphony, 
N.  J.,  and  Staten  Island  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Billings  Symphony,  Mont. — George  Perkins 
of  Powell,  Wyoming. 

Cheyenne  Symphony,  Wyo.— Will  Schwartz 
who  also  is  conductor  of  the  Fort  Collins 
Symphony. 

Chicago  Business  Men’s  Orchestra  —  Dr. 
Herbert  Zipper. 

Florence  Civic  Orchestra,  S.  C. — Albert  C. 
Johnson. 

Grande  Ronde  Symphony,  Ore.  —  Robert 
Groth  for  the  current  season  during  leave  of 
absence  of  Rhodes  L.  Lewis. 

Hood  River  Symphony,  Ore. — Clayton  Hare, 
former  conductor  of  the  Calgary  Symohony, 
during  leave  of  absence  of  Boris  Sirpo. 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony,  Tenn.  —  Anthony 
Raisis,  former  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra. 

Regina  Symphony,  Canada— J.  W.  Thomi- 
croft,  former  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra. 

Springfield  Symphony,  Mass.  — Robert  L. 
Staffanson,  former  conductor  of  the  Billings 
Symphony. 

Waterloo  Symphony,  Iowa  —  Mathys  Abas, 
former  conductor  of  the  Midland  Symphony, 
Tex. 

Wilmington  Symphony,  Del.  —  Van  Lier 
Lanning  who  also  is  conductor  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Symphony. 

York  Symphony,  Pa. — Guest  conductors  for 
1955-56  following  resignation  of  George  Hurst 
who  accepted  position  of  Ass’t.  Conductor  of 
the  London  Philharmonic,  England. 

MANAGERS 

Abilene  Symphony,  Tex.  —  ‘Martha  Lou 
Man,  former  assistant  with  the  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony. 

Beaumont  Symphony,  Tex. — ‘Douglas  Rich¬ 
ards,  former  assistant  with  the  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony. 

Buffalo.  Philharmonic  —  Irving  Deakin, 
Mgr.;  ‘Ramsi  Tick,  Ass’t  Mgr. 

Connecticut  Symphony,  Bridgeport — Benson 
Snyder. 

East  Texas  Symphony,  Tyler  —  ‘Joseph  F. 
Duke. 

Evansville  Philharmonic,  Ind.  —  ‘Seymour 
Sokoloff,  former  manager  of  the  Crescent  City 
Concerts  of  New  Orleans. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  —  Marshall  W. 
Turkin. 

Jacksonville  Symphony,  Fla. — ‘William  J. 
Hildebrand t,  Jr. 

Kalamazoo  Symphony — Mrs.  Harold  Rieger. 

NationcI  Symphony— ‘C.  M.  Carroll,  Ass’t 
Mgr.  Was  former  manager  of  the  Toledo 
Orchestra. 

Norfolk  Symphony — ‘Palmer  Quackenbush. 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony— Andrew  C.  Ed- 
gerton. 

San  Jose  Symphony,  Calif. — W.  N.  Lindsay. 

Toledo  Orchestra — Alice  R.  Elrel. 


‘Managers  who  have  attended  one  or  more  of 
the  League  courses  in  orchestra  management. 
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The  League's  New  Members  League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar 

ORCHESTRAS  OcEobcr~Nov6iTiborf  1955 


Allen  Park  Symphony  Orchestra,  Michigan 
— Arthur  Stephan,  Cond. 

Cape  Ann  Symphony  Orchestra,  Gloucester, 
Mass. — Andrew  Jacobson,  Cond. 

Dallas  Symphony,  Texas — Walter  Hendl, 
Cond.,  Henry  Peltier,  Mgr. 

East  Texas  Symphony  Orchestra,  Tyler — 
Joseph  Kirshbaiun,  Cond.,  Joseph  Duke, 
Mgr. 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 
St  Louis  Symphony,  Missouri — Vladimir 
Golschmann,  Cond.,  William  Zalken,  Mgr. 
Seattle  Women’s  Symphony,  Wash. — ^chel 
Swamer  Welke,  Cond. 

Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  Illinois — 
Harry  Farbman,  Cond.,  Bill  Nelms,  Mgr. 
State  Teachers  College  Sinfonietta,  West 
Chester,  Pa. — Constantine  Johns,  Cond. 
State  Teachers  College  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  West  Chester,  Pa. — Powell  Middleton, 
Cond. 

Tri-City  Symphony  Orchestra,  Davenport, 
Iowa — Piero  Bellugi,  Cond. 

Vancouver  Symphony  Society,  Canada — 
Irwin  Hoffman,  Cond.,  Robert  Philips, 
Mgr. 

Washington  Civic  Symphony,  D.  C- — 
Waukegan  Philharmonic  Society,  Illinois — 

SYMPHONY  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIA'HONS 
Baton  Rouge  Symphony  Women’s  Auxi¬ 
liary,  La. 

Greater  Hartford  Symphony  Society  Wom¬ 
en’s  Auxiliary. 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIA'nON  MEMBERS 
EUam,  Mrs.  John,  Columbus  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Ohio 

Fleming,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Wichita  Symphony 
Women’s  Assoc..  Kansas 
Gable,  Mrs.  Carolyn,  Allentown  Symphony, 
Pa. 

Long,  Mrs.  lone.  Peninsula  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Cal. 

West,  Mrs.  Frank,  Columbus  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Ohio. 

Zieman,  Mrs.  Troy,  Mobile  Symphony  Guild, 
Ala. 

ARTS  COUNOLS 
Calgary  Allied  Arts  Council,  Canada 
Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foimdation,  Ind. 
Houston  Allied  Arts  Association,  Texas 
Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  Ill. 

Seattle  Allied  Arts,  Washington 
Vancouver  Conununity  Arts  Council, 

Canada 

Winston-Salem  Arts  Council,  N.  C. 

BOARD  MEMBERS 
Davis  Alfred  J.,  Quincy  Symphony,  Ill. 
Hurst,  W.  D.,  Winnipeg  Symphony,  Canada 
Spence,  Mrs.  J.  Warren,  Sacramento  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Cal. 

Tuohy,  Mrs.  Kevin,  San  Fernando  Valley 
Symphony,  Cal. 

Wooleyhan,  Mrs.  Alfred,  Quincy  Symphony, 
Ill. 

CONDUCTORS 

Brown,  George,  Melrose  Symphony,  Mass. 
Ober,  Eugene  W.,  Associate  (^nd.,  San  Ga¬ 
briel  Valley  Symphony,  Cal. 

Pelletier,  Wilfrid,  Cond.,  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York  City. 

Peters,  Harry,  Jamestown  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Rudolf,  Robert  C.,  Sheridan,  Wyoming 
Schwartz,  George,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MANAGERS 

Hatmaker,  David  J.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Hayward,  Charles  A.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


This  listing  includes  concerts  of  92  orchestras  having  filed  their  schedules  with  the  League  Office 


Date 

Orchestra 

Conductor 

October 

2-4 

Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va. 

Geoffrey  Hobday- 

3 

Mobile  Symphony- 
Boston  Symphony 

Edvard  Fendler 
Charles  Munch 

4 

Charlotte  Symphony,  N.  C. 
Boston  Symphony 

James  C.  Pfohl 
Charles  Munch 

7-8 

Cincinnati  Symphony- 

Thor  Johnson 

7-8 

Boston  Symphony 

Norfolk  Symphony 

Charles  Munch 

8 

Edgar  Schenkman 

9 

Vancouver  Symphony,  B.  C. 
Phoenix  Symphony 

Irwin  Hoffman 

Leslie  Hodge 

9-11 

Honolulu  Symphony- 
El  Paso  Symphony 

Kalamazoo  Symphony- 
Boston  Symphony 

Ft.  Wayne  Musical  Society- 
New  Haven  Symphony- 
Flint  Symphony 

Knoxville  Symphony- 
Boston  Symphony 

George  Barati 

10 

Orlando  Barera 
Herman  Felber 
Charles  Munch 

11 

Igor  Buketoff 

Frank  Brieff 
Raymond  Gerkowski 
David  Van  Vactor 
Charles  Munch 

Assisting  Artists 


“Pops”  Concert— Elizabeth  Witschey  and 
Robert  Snyder,  Duo-pianists 
Orchestral 

At  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Special  Dedication  Program 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

"Pops”  Concert 

Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  Soprano 
“Pops”  Concert 

Gyorgy  Sandor,  Pianist 
Blanche  Thebom,  Mezzo-soprano 
Thomas  L.  Thomas,  Baritone 
At  Norfolk,  Va. 

Orchestral 

Moura  Lympany,  Pianist 
Norma  Jean  Fast,  Pianist 
Rise  Stevens,  Mezzo-soprano 
At  Charlotte,  N.  C, 


12  Hartford  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 

13  Detroit  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 

14  Winnipeg  Symphony- 
Boston  Symphony 

14-15  Cincinnati  Symphony 

15  Boston  Symphony 

16  Pasadena  Symphony 
Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 

17  Tulsa  Philharmonic 


Fritz  Mahler 
Charles  Munch 
Paul  Paray 
Charles  Munch 
Walter  Kaufmann 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
Richard  Lert 
Henry  Denecke 
Leo  Kucinski 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
H.  Arthur  Brown 


Orchestral 

At  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Orchestral 

At  New  Orleans,  La. 
Bidu  Sayao,  Soprano 
At  Shreveport,  La. 

Joerg  Demus,  Pianist 
At  Jackson,  Miss. 

Youth  Concert 
Children’s  Concert 
Robert  Merrill,  Baritone 
At  Oxford,  O. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Claudio  Arrau,  Pianist 


Little  Orchestra  Soc.,  N.  Y, 
Roanoke  Symphony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 

18  Tucson  Symphony 

Springfield  Symphony,  Ill. 
Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 
Boston  Symimony 
Abilene  Symphony,  Tex. 
Akron  Symphony 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
Saginaw  Symphony 

19  Birmingham  Symphony 
Pontiac  Symphony,  Mich. 


Thomas  Scherman 
Gibson  Morrissey 
Thor  Johnson 
Frederic  Balazs 

Harry  Farbman 
Thet^ore  Russell 
Charles  Munch 
Walter  Charles 
Laszlo  Krausz 
Edwin  McArthur 
Josef  Chemiavsky 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Francesco  Di  Blasi 


Rudolf  Firkusny,  Pianist 
John  Powell,  Composer- pianist 
At  Wilmington,  O. 

University  vVomen’s  Chorus— David  Frisina, 
Violinist,  Bobby  La  Marchina,  Cellist 
Eloise  Polk,  Pianist 
Russell  Patterson,  Homist 
At  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Orchestral 

Eunice  Podis,  Pianist 
Luben  Vichey,  Basso 
Eleanor  Steber  Soprano 
“Carmen”  in  Concert  Form 
Georges  Miquelle,  Cellist 


Boston  Symphony 

Charles  Munch 

National  Sym.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Howard  Mitchell 

19-20 

Louisville  Philharmonic 

Robert  Whitney 

20 

Detroit  Symphony 

Paul  Paray 

Town  of  Babylon  Sym.,  N.  Y. 

Christos  Vrionides 

Boston  Synmhony 

Charles  Munch 

20-21 

New  York  Philharmonic 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 

21 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony 

Desire  Defauw 

Duluth  Symphony 

Hermarm  Hetz 

Boston  Symphony 

Charles  Munch 

21-22 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

Thor  Johnson 

22 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony,  Tenn. 

Anthony  Raisis 

Boston  Symphony 

Charles  Munch 

At  Urbana,  Ill. 

Orchestral 
Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist 
Margaret  Harshaw,  Soprano 
Commemorating  Mozart 
At  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Rudolf  Serkin,  Pianist 
Jan  Smeterlin,  Pianist 
Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 
At  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Leonard  Rose,  Cellist 
Natalie  Macks,  Pianist 
At  Detroit,  Mich. 


23  Vancouver  Symphony 
Elkhart  Symphony 


Irwin  Hoffman 
Sigmund  Gaska 


New  York  Philharmonic 
Boston  Symphony 
Independence  Symphony 
23-24  Wichita  Symphony 
23-25  Charleston  Symphony,  West  Va. 
24  Norfolk  Symphony 

Chattanooga  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
2.5  Lancaster  Symphony,  Pa. 

Boston  Symphony 
Bangor  Symphony 


Dimitri  Mitromulos 
Charles  Munch 
Frankly n  Weddle 
James  Robertson 
Geoffrey  Hobday 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Julius  Hegyi 
Charles  Munch 
Louis  Vyner 
Charles  Munch 
A.  Stanley  Cayting 


25-26  Cincinnati  Symphony 
26  Toledo  Orchestra 

Columbus  Symphony,  O. 


Thor  Johnson 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Claude  Monteux 


Topeka  Symphony 
National  Symiphony 
Mansfield  Symphony,  O. 
27  Detroit  Symphony 
Winnipeg  Symphony 
27-28  New  Yoric  Philharmonic 


Everett  Fetter 
Howard  Mitchell 
Robert  Cronquist 
Paul  Paray 
Walter  Kaufmann 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 


Jan  Chermiavsky,  Pianist 
William  Doppms%  Pianist 

( Preceded  by  Children’s  Concert ) 

Rudolf  Serkin,  Pianist— Mozart  Program 
At  Saginaw,  Mich, 

Russell  Patterson,  French  Homist 
Robert  Merrill,  Baritone 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 

Sidney  Foster,  Pianist 
At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jerry  Lowenthal,  Pianist 
At  Utica,  N.  y. 

Ruth  Esther  Ellison,  Mezzo-soprano 

Young  People’s  Concert 
Orchestral 

Augusta  Frank,  Pianist 
Claude  Monteux,  Flutist 
Orchestral 

Margaret  Harshaw,  Soprano 
Arthur  Loesser,  Pianist 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Pianist 
Orchestral 

John  Corigliano,  ViolinisL  William  Lincer, 
Violist;  Laszlo  Varga,  Cellist 


28-26  Cincinnati  Symphony 
28-29  Boston  Synmhony 

29  New  York  Philharmonic 
Detroit  Symphony 

Scandinavian  Sym.,  Detroit 
.30  Amherst  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Toledo  Orchestra 
Twin  City  Sym.,  Mich. 
Lafayette  Symphony,  Ind. 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Edmonton  Sym.,  Alberta 
31-1  Jacksonville  Sym.,  Fla. 


Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
Wilfrid  Pelletier 
Valter  Poole 


Henri  Nosco 
Joseph  Wincenc 


Hawthorne 
larold  Newton 
Leon  Stein— guest 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Lee  Hraner 
James  Pfohl 


Roberta  Peters,  Soprano 
Orchestral 

Young  People’s  Concert 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Stuart  Hample,  Cartoonist 
Heimo  Haitto,  Violinist 
At  Snyder,  N.  Y. 

Andries  Roodenhurg,  Violinist 
Jr.  Concert 

Alexander  Tcherepnin,  Composer-Pianist 

Herman  Berg,  Violinist 

Wagner  Program 

Irene  Jordon,  Mezzo-soprano 

Eileen  Farrell,  Soprano 


(Continued  on  Page  13) 


(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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THE  LEAGUE  AT  WORK— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
by  L.  Rhodes  Lewis,  Conductor  of  the  Grande 
Ronde  Symphony,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Grande  Ronde  orchestra  this  year  in  order  to 
complete  the  work  for  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  The  research  originally 
planned  for  his  thesis  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  League  study  of  orchestras  in  the  smaller 
cities. 

The  third  unit  of  the  survey  will  be  directed 
at  support  and  organization  of  the  major 
symphonies  and  will  be  undertaken  by  major 
symphony  maiuigers  in  direct  contact  with 
the  League  office. 

The  final  unit  of  the  survey — that  of  arts 
groups  in  cities  ranging  in  population  from 
^,000  to  300,000  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
third  year  of  the  study — 1956-57. 

International  Symphony  Welcome 
Service  Established  by  League 

new  service  titled  “Symphony  Welcome 
ice”  was  established  by  the  League  for  its 
member  orchestras  this  fall.  Orchestras  have 
long  deplored  their  loss  of  valuable  board  and 
committee  members,  musicians,  contributors 
and  ticket  holders  through  the  very  simple 
process  of  people  moving  from  one  city  to 
another. 

The  League  has  shared  these  worries  with 
the  orchestras  and  worried  too  about  the 
loneliness  of  people  who  must  break  their  ties 
with  an  organization  and  an  activity  they’ve 
enjoyed.  It  remained  tor  a  staff  member  of  the 
Winnipeg  Symphony  office.  Miss  Lois  Mc¬ 
Lean,  to  suggest  a  simple  plan  which  has 
been  put  into  effect. 

The  plan  simply  provides  for  orchestras  to 
report  to  the  League  office  when  someone  who 
has  been  valuable  to  their  organization  is 
moving  to  another  city.  If  that  city  has  an 


orchestra,  the  League  will  tell  the  organization 
about  the  previous  orchestra  connections  of 
die  person  moving  to  the  city.  It  then  is  up  to 
that  orchestra  to  make  contact  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  an  effort  to  gain  a  new  recruit  for 
its  women’s  association,  player  personnel, 
committees,  patrons  or  ticket  holders. 

The  plan  caught  on  immediately  and  refer¬ 
ral  cards  began  to  come  into  the  League  office 
within  48  hours  after  the  announcement  was 
mailed  to  member  orchestras.  Two  commu¬ 
nity  orchestras  report  they  have  gained  wel¬ 
come  additions  to  their  playing  personnel. 
One  major  orchestras  has  recruited  an  inter¬ 
ested  new  member  for  the  womens  association 
plus  the  sale  of  two  season  tickets  and  the 
addition  of  a  new  contributor. 

League  Management  Course  'Students' 
Accept  Orchestra  Positions 

'The  League  course  in  orchestra  manage¬ 
ment,  presented  annually  the  last  four  years, 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  prime  source  for 
appointees  by  orchestras  seeking  managers. 
During  the  last  few  months  several  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  made  from  among  persons 
attending  one  of  the  courses. 

In  1955,  as  is  the  case  each  year,  nearly 
everyone  admitted  to  the  course  already  was 
serving  an  orchestra  in  an  administrative 
capacity.  Two  new  appointments  have  been 
made  from  diat  group.  Seymour  Sokoloff, 
former  member  of  the  New  Orleans  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Manager  of  the  Crescent  Concerts 
Association  of  New  Orleans,  accepted  the 
managership  of  the  Evansville  Philharmonic. 
Palmer  Quackenbush  of  Grand  Haven,  Michi¬ 
gan  accepted  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
Norfolk  Symphony  and  Choral  Society. 

Recent  new  appointments  made  from  among 
persons  having  attended  earlier  League  man¬ 
agement  courses  include  Joseph  Duke,  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  East  Texas  Symphony,  Tyler;  Doug¬ 
las  Richards,  Manager  of  the  Beaumont  Sym¬ 


phony;  Ramsi  Tick,  Ass’t.  Mgr.  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic. 

In  the  summer  of  1956,  the  League  will  pre¬ 
sent  two  management  courses — one  in  Provid¬ 
ence,  R.  I.,  immediately  preceeding  the  League 
National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Providence, 
June  14-16;  the  other  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula,  California,  immediately  preceeding 
the  League  Western  Conference  of  Orchestras, 
July  13-15. 

Music  Critics  Workshop 

The  annual  Music  Critics  Workshop,  pre¬ 
sented  in  Louisville,  Oct.  7-9,  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Louisville  Orchestra  and  the 
League  through  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Forty-one  critics  from  the  U.  S., 
Canada  and  Turkey  attended.  Full  reports 
will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Newsletter. 


LETA  SNOW,  LEAGUE  FOUNDER, 
RECEIVES  HONORARY  DEGREE 

Mrs.  Leta  G.  Snow,  founder  of  the  League 
and  founder-manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  Ssmti- 
phony  was  honored  by  the  Western  Michigan 
College  which  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  upon  her  in  recognition 
of  her  leadership  in  orchestra  work.  Con¬ 
gratulation  to  Dr.  Snow  from  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League! 


U.  S.  Orchestra  Development 
Of  Interest  in  Nicaragua 

George  H.  McCready,  Jr.,  Director  of  a 
Bi-National  Center  in  Managua,  Nicaragua 
reported  recently  that  “a  group  of  interested 
Nicaraguans  had  charged  him  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  obtaining,  while  in  the  U.  S., 
all  possible  information  on; 

1.  How  to  organize  community  effort  di¬ 
rected  to  the  establishment  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  symphony  orchestras. 

2.  A  sample  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
the  supporting  organization  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.” 

One  group  of  45  musicians  in  Managua  al¬ 
ready  is  well  on  its  way  toward  forming  an 
orchestra  and  now  has  a  full  complement  of 
League  materials  on  orchestra  organization 
and  development. 

NEW  MEMBERS— 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
MUSICIANS 

Ambler,  Donald  L.  clarinetist,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Buckminster,  Brad,  cellist,  Carmel,  Cal. 
Dozer,  Charles  Win,  clarinetist,  Washington, 
Pa. 

Lange,  Lois  Mary,  violinist,  Chicago,  HI. 

ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTATIVES 
Haas,  Alexander  F.,  Mgr.  Pacific  Coast 
Division,  NCAC 

INDIVIDUALS 

Basescu,  Bernard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bray,  Byron,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mudd,  Mrs.  Harvey,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
Newland,  Larry,  Springfeld,  Mo. 

Skinner,  Paul,  Texas  Wesleyan  College,  Ft. 
Worth 

Walters,  W.  Gibson,  San  Jose  State  College, 
Cal. 

Wilson,  Dr.  Harvey  LeRoy,  Director  of 
Music  Cincinnati  Public  ^hools. 


NOW  AVAILABLE: 

RACHMANINOFF,  Symphany  No.  2 

Large  score  $27;  small  score  $5;  set  of  parts  $30;  extras  $3 

ROSSINI,  Barber  of  Seville 

Complete  opera,  set  $75;  extras  $8 

MOZART,  Seraglio 

Complete  opera,  set  $75;  extras  $8 

ASK  FOR  NEW  ORCHESTRA  CATALOGUE 
From 

EDWIN  F.  KALMUS 

Publishers  of  Music 

112  W.  89th  STREET  ^  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
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CONCERT  CALENDAR— 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

Date  Orchestra 
November 

1  New  Haven  S>Tnphony 
East  Texas  Sympnony 
Phoenix  Symphony 
Springfield  Symphony,  Mass. 
Waterloo  Symphony,  Iowa 
Honolulu  Little  Symphony 
Nashville  Symphony 
Brockton  Orchestra,  Mass. 

Cincinnati  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 

2  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Dallas  Symphony 

Winnipeg  Symphony 

3- 4  New  Yok  Philharmonic 

Mesa  College  Civic  Sym.,  Colo. 

4- 5  Cincinnati  Symphony 

4  Honolulu  Sym^ony 
4-5  Boston  Symphonv 
4-6  Pittsburgh  Sympnony 

5  New  York  Philharmonic 

6  El  Paso  Symphony 

Great  Neck  Symphony,  L.  I. 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Boston  Symphony 

7  Little  Orchestra  Soc.,  N.  Y.  C. 

7  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

8  Odessa  Symphony,  Texas 
Knoxville  Symphony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 

Oak  Park-River  Forest  Sym.,  Ill. 

9  Hartford  Symphony 
Albany  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

10  Winnip^  Symphony 
Tampa  Philharmonic 

10- 11  New  York  Philharmonic 

1 1  Quincy  Symphony 
Oberlin  Orchestra,  Ohio 
Dallas  Symphony 
Pensacola  Sym. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

11- 12  Boston  Symphony 

12  Cincinnati  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 

13  Kalamazoo  Symphony 
Pasadena  Symphony 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 

13-15  Honolulu  Symphony 

14  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

14  Dallas  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 

15  Ft.  Wayne  Musical  Soc. 

Flint  Symphony 
Charlotte  Symphony 
York  Symphony,  Pa. 

Boston  Symphony 

16  Birmingham  Symphony- 
Boston  Symphony 
National  Symphony 

16- 17  Louisville  Orchestra 

17  St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Kenosha  Symphony,  Wise. 

17- 18  New  York  Philharmonic 

Detroit  Symphony 
Springfield  Symphony,  Mass. 
Boston  Symphony 

18  Grand  Rapids  Symphony 
Tampa  Philharmonic 
Boston  Symphony 
Duluth  Symphony 

Chicago  Business  Men’s  Orch. 

18- 20  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

19  Westchester  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Symphony 

New  York  Philharmonic 
Boston  Symphony 

20  New  York  Philharmonic 
Kalamazoo  Jr.  Symphony 
Dallas  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony,  B.  C. 
North  Side  Symphony,  Chicago 
Norfolk  Symphony 

Topeka  Symphony 
Greensboro  Symphony,  N.  C. 
Waterloo  Symphony 
Regina  Symphony,  Saskat. 
Cincinnati  Symphony 

20-21  Wichita  Symphony 

20- 22  Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va. 

21- 22  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

21  Norfolk  Symphony 
Abilene  Symphony 

22  Harrisburg  Symphony,  Pa. 
Waukesha  Symphony,  Wise. 


Cleveland  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony- 


Frank  Brieff 
Joseph  Kirshbaum 
Leslie  Hodge 
Robert  Staffanson 
Mathys  Abas 
George  Barati 
Guy  Taylor 
Moshe  Paranov 

Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
Henry  Denecke 
Wilford  Crawford 

Walter  Kaufman 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 

Harry  Hammer 
Thor  Johnson 
George  Barati 
Charles  Munch 
William  Steinberg 
Max  Rudolf,  Guest 
Orlando  Barera 
Sylvan  Shulman 
Thor  Johnson 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Charles  Munch 
Thomas  Scherman 

William  Steinberg 
Walter  Mantani 
David  Van  Vactor 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
Milton  Preves 
Fritz  Mahler 
Edgar  Curtis 
W^ter  Kaufmann 
Lyman  Wiltse 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 

George  Irwin 
David  R.  Robertson 
Walter  Hendl 
John  Venettozzi 
william  Steinberg 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Herman  Felber 
Richard  Lert 
Leo  Kucinski 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
George  Barati 
Francis  Madeira 

Walter  Hendl 
Charles  Munch 
Igor  Buketoff 
Raymond  Gerkowski 
James  C.  Pfohl 
Ettore  Mazzoleni,  Guest 
Charles  Munch 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Charles  Munch 
Howard  Mitchell 
Robert  Wliitney 

Russell  Gerhart 
Harold  Newton 
Pierre  Monteux 
Valter  Poole 
Rol)ert  Staffanson 
Charles  Munch 
Desire  Defauw 
Lyman  Wiltse 
Charles  Munch 
Hermann  Herz 
Herbert  Zipper 
William  Steinberg 
Milton  Forstat 
William  H.  Albers 

Pierre  Monteux 
Charles  Munch 
Pierre  Monteux 
Julius  Stulberg 
Walter  Hendl 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Milton  Preves 
Edgar  Schenkmun 
Everett  Fetter 
George  Dickieson 
Mathys  Abas 
J.  W.  Thomicroft 
Thor  Johnson 

James  Robertson 
Geoffrey  Hobday 
William  Steinberg 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Walter  Charles 
Edwin  McArthur 
Milton  Weber 


George  Szell 
Charles  Munch 


Assisting  Artists 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 

“Pops’’  Concert— Henry  Harris,  Pianist 

At  Kailua 

Sylvia  Stahiman,  Soprano 
Thomas  Hayward,  Tenor 

Young  People’s  Concert 

Orchestral 

All  Czech  Concert 

Premiere  Leon  Stein’s  “Symphonic  Move¬ 
ment’’ 

Student  Concert 
Pietro  Scarpini,  Pianist 

Henry  Ginsberg,  Violinist 
Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 
Children’s  Concert 
Orchestral 

Robert  Casadesus,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

Igor  Gorin,  Baritone 

Oscar  Shumsky,  Violinist 

Family  Concert 

Peitro  Scarpini,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

Joseph  Szigeti,  Violinist,  William  Bell,  Tuba 

Young  People’s  Concert 
Orchestral 

Rudolph  Firkusny,  Pianist 
Jr.  High  Concert 
At  Providence,  R.  I. 

Orchestral 

Claudio  Arrau,  Pianist 
Grant  Johanessen,  Pianist 
Vronsky  &  Babin,  Duo-Pianists 
Nadine  Connor,  Soprano 
Robert  Casadesus,  Pianist 

James  Wolfe,  Pianist 
Orchestral 
At  Denton,  Texas 
Edward  Kilenyi,  Pianist 
Samuel  Thaviu,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
Jean  Casadesus,  Pianist 
Voldemars  Rushevics,  Violinist 
Sibelius  Festival 
Orchestral 

Gaby,  Robert  &  Jean  Casadesus,  Pianists 
Jascha  Veissi,  Violist 
Gold  &  Fizdale,  Pianists 

Orchestral 

At  Northampton,  Mass. 

William  Warfield,  Baritone 
Beulah  Belford,  Soprano 
Joseph  Fuchs,  Violinist 
Earl  Wild,  Pianist 
At  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rudolf  Firkusny,  Pianist 
At  New  York 
Roliert  Casadesus,  Pianist 
Audrey  Nossaman,  Soprano 

Joseph  Knitzer,  Violinist 

Ron  Clonts,  Tenor;  Elaine  Skorodin,  Violinist 

Mischa  Elman,  Violinist 

Seymour  Lipkin,  Pianist 

2  School  Concerts 

At  Washington,  D.  C. 

N.  Y.  C.  Center  Opera  Group 
Youth  Concert 
At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“Carmen”  in  Concert  Form 
Theodore  Lettvin,  Pianist 
Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 
Youth  Concert 

“Pop”  Concert;  The  Chordettes 

Henri  Deering,  Pianist 
At  New  York 
Mischa  Elman,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Istvan  Nadas,  Pianist 

Zara  Nelsova,  Cellist;  Esther  Glazer,  Violinist 

Orchestral 

Youth  Concert 

Orchestral 

Laura  Gilliam,  Flutist 
Children’s  Concert 
Orchestral 
At  Athens,  Ohio 

Raya  Garbousova,  Cellist 
John  F.  Jud,  Pianist 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Mieezyslaw  Horszowski,  Pianist 
Roger  Miller,  Saxophonist 

iohn  Corigliano,  Violinist 
ililwaukee  A  Capella  Choristers,  Luis  Mar¬ 
shall,  Somano;  Rosemary  Kuhimann,  Alto; 
Wesley  Dalton,  Tenor;  Donald  Gramm, 
Baritone 

At  Oberlin,  Ohio 
At  Cambridge,  Mass. 


(Continued  on  Page  15) 


IT'S  BEING  DONE  .  .  . 

Amherst  Symphony,  N.  Y.,  Joseph  Wincenc, 
conductor,  is  celebrating  the  10th  anniversary 
of  its  founding  this  season. 

Beaumont  Symphony  has  employed  its  first 
full  time  manager — Douglas  Richards,  former 
assistant  with  the  Wichita  Falls  Symphony. 

Central  Kentucky  Youth  Symphony,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Marvin  Rabin,  Conductor,  enjoyed  a 
week  of  camp  life  the  last  of  August.  Special 
instructors  were  engaged  for  all  sections  and 
the  week  was  filled  with  lessons,  sectional  re¬ 
hearsals,  private  practice,  full  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsals  and  fun.  The  youthful  personnel  is 
urging  a  two  week  camp  for  next  season  and 
Conductor  Rabin  reports  marvelous  results 
musically. 

Community  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Leon  Stein,  Conductor  is  celebrating  its 
10th  anniversary  season  in  1955-56. 

East  Texas  Symphony,  Tyler,  Joseph  Kirsh¬ 
baum,  Conductor  has  employed  its  first  full 
time  manager — Joseph  Duke.  The  orchestr^^fe 
looking  forward  to  considerably  increaJ^^ 
personnel  and  activity  within  the  next  few 
years  as  the  result  of  construction  of  a  new 
General  Electric  Corporation  Production. 
Plant.  The  new  plant  will  have  openings  for 
electrical  engineers,  building  and  civic  en¬ 
gineers,  draftsman,  architects,  etc. 

Musicians  interested  in  these  industrial 
openings  should  file  two  applications;  orches¬ 
tra  applications  with  the  East  Texas  Sym¬ 
phony,  664  Fair  Foundation  Bldg.,  Tyler, 
Texas;  industrial  application  with  the  Texas 
State  Employment  Commission,  321  E.  Front 
St.,  Tyler. 

Fort  Collins  Symphony,  Will  Schwartz, 
Conductor,  will  hold  auditions  for  young 
artists,  Jan.  28,  1956.  High  school  seniors  are 
eligible  to  enter  the  competition.  The  award 
consists  of  $100  cash  and  appearance  as  soloist 
with  the  orchestra  in  the  ^rch  concert.  Full 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Harold  Hosticka,  1500  Laporte  Ave.,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colorado. 

Michigan  Civic  Orchestra  Association 
hold  its  1955  annual  conference  in  Flint,  Su^^ 
day,  Nov.  13.  Conference  sessions  are  sched¬ 
uled  from  10:30  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  At  4 
o’clock  the  conference  will  attend  the  Flint 
Symphony  Ckmcert,  Ray  Gerkowski,  Con¬ 
ductor. 

Northern  California  Harpist  Association  an¬ 
nounces  a  competition  award  of  $200  for  harp 
in  solo  capacity  in  combination  with  one  or 
more  instruments.  Entries  to  be  sent  by 
December  31,  1955.  Full  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Yvonne  La  Mothe,  687  Grizzly 
Peak  Blvd.,  Berkely,  8,  California. 

Toledo  Orchestra  developed  a  booklet  for 
new  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  out¬ 
lining  some  of  the  orchestra’s  problems  and 
goals  and  the  individual  and  collective  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  boards  of  trustees. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Symphony, 
Nicholas  Pappas,  Conductor,  presented  five 
concerts  during  1954-55 — its  first  year  of  oper¬ 
ation.  Three  summer  concerts  were  played 
and  the  1955-56  season  is  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  8  concerts. 


Greater  Pensacola  Symphony,  Fla.,  an- 
noxmees  the  organization  of  a  Youth  Orchestra 
under  the  leadership  of  Assistant  Conductor, 
John  Eddy.  At  present  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  40  yoimesters  taking  part,  and  both 
Mr.  Mdy  and  Conductor  Dr.  Venetozzi  feel 
that  within  a  few  years  this  group  will  serve 
as  a  feeder  of  many  musicians  to  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
public  appearances  for  them  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 
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ORCHESTRA  KALEIDOSCOPE— 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Industry  and  Orchestras 

.  .  .  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society  and 
Manufacturers  Light  and  Heat  Company  of 
western  Pennsylvania  joined  forces  in  a  proj¬ 
ect  which  promises  to  have  far-reaching  com¬ 
munity  significance  in  the  relationships  of 
business  and  culture. 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  a  community  of 
25,000,  fifty  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  chosen  as  the  site  for  a  concert  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  William 
Steinberg  conducting,  for  which  the  utility 
company  is  picking  up  the  tab  and  then,  in 
a  precedent  setting  move,  channelling  the  total 
ticket-sale  proceeds  into  the  service  projects 
of  ten  Uniontown  civic  and  service  clubs  who 
are  selling  the  tickets. 

^^wmphony  officials  are  happy  to  have  the 
^BP)rtunity  of  playing  to  a  new  audience; 
Manufactmers  Light  and  Heat  Company  is 
happy  over  the  good  will  it  is  receiving  from 
civic  leaders  in  the  area;  and  the  people  of 
Uniontown  are  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  their  neighboring  orchestra  at  home, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  money  spent 
for  tickets  will  stay  right  at  home  for  the 
benefit  of  many  local  projects. 

The  idea  for  sucli  a  concert  was  conceived 
by  the  Orchestra’s  Personnel  Manager  and 
assistant  principal  violist,  Sidney  Cohen.  If 
this  “pilot  venture’’  proves  as  successful  as 
everyone  predicts,  there  will  be  similar  con¬ 
certs  in  four  other  neighboring  communities 
served  by  the  company. 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  drew  national 
attention  three  years  ago  when  it  joined  with 
the  United  Steel  Workers  to  present  a  series 
of  industry  concerts  for  mill  workers  and  their 
families,  with  the  union  footing  the  deficits. 
Now  the  Uniontown  project,  a  symphony-in- 

«try  cultural  undertaking  wholly  for  the 
pfit  of  a  city’s  civic  projects,  promises  to 
erate  equally  widespread  interest. 


.  .  .  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  Norton  Spirit,  the  plant  newspaper  of 
the  Norton  Company  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
filled  with  news  of  activities  of  the  company 
and  its  employees.  The  July  1955  issue  found 
much  that  was  newsworthy  in  the  annual 
series  of  free,  outdoor  concerts  played  by  the 
Worcester  Little  Symphony,  Harry  Levenson. 
Conductor. 

The  1955  summer  series  was  co-sponsored 
by  the  following  Worcester  industrial  and 
business  firms:  The  Norton  Company,  Mor¬ 
gan  Construction  Company,  State  Mutual, 
Worcester  County  Trust,  Wyman-Gordon. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  a  large  industry 
chose  to  present  symphony  orchestra  news  in 
its  own  publication: 

1.  Front  page  picture  and  story  on  Jean 
Butler,  bassist  with  the  orchestra  and  an 
employee  and  daughter  of  an  employee  of 
the  Norton  Company. 

2.  Editorial,  including  a  picture  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  taken  during  one  of  the  summer  con¬ 
certs,  commenting; 

a)  That  the  concerts  have  become  “family 
affairs’’  for  the  entire  community  with 
over  4,000  people  enjoying  each  concert. 
Many  family  groups  combine  concert  at¬ 
tendance  with  a  picnic  supper. 

b)  That  the  orchestra  personnel  this  season 
included  five  young  people  who  have 
graduated  from  the  Worcester  Youth  Or¬ 


chestra  into  the  adult  orchestra. 

c)  That  congratulations  were  due  the  orches¬ 
tra  for  its  artistic  growth. 

d)  Concluding  that  “The  Worcester  Indus¬ 
trial  Pops  are  firmly  established  as  part 
of  this  city’s  music  life.” 

3.  Pictures  of  four  groups  of  Norton  em¬ 
ployees  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  concerts. 

(Moral:  Symphony  orchestras  are  of  vital 
interest  to  industry  when  orchestras  find  a 
way  to  serve  industry’s  employees.) 


Promotion  and  Directory 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

The  York  Symphony  distributed  diiring  the 
fall  campaign  a  blushing  pink  one  page  (6x9) 
“flyer”  titled  “The  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
Helps  Cultural  York  Grow  with  Industrial 
York.” 

Fifteen  questions  about  orchestras  generally 
and  the  York  Symphony  in  particular  were 
posed  on  the  front  side  of  the  piece  (with,  in¬ 
cidentally,  the  1955-56  concert  schedule  and  a 
ticket  application  form).  Brief  concise  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  were  given  on  the 
back  side  of  the  piece. 

The  orchestra  distributed  within  its  organi¬ 
zation  a  “York  Symphony  Orchestra  Direc¬ 
tory”  for  the  1955-56  season.  In  an  excellently 
mimeographed  job,  names,  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  members  of  the  executive 
board,  committee  members,  and  a  complete 
roster  of  all  permanent  committees  for  the 
season  were  included. 

York  Symphony  Manager:  Annette  Roussel 
Pesche. 


National  Symphony  Marks 
Its  25th  Anniversary 

The  National  Symphony,  imder  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Conductor  Howard  Mitchell,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  25th  anniversary  with  a  program 
filled  with  “special”  music  both  new  and  old. 
The  Symphony  will  present  the  wimiing 
compositions  in  its  $3,300  Twenty-Fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  Composition  Ck)ntest  as  follows: 

Nov.  30 — The  overture  premiere 

Jan.  18 — The  symphony  premiere 

Jan.  25 — the  symphonic  poem  premiere. 

In  addition  two  works  commissioned  in 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  February  and  April. 

Feb.  22 — Premiere  of  Dello  Joio’s  “Concerto 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra”  with  the  composer 
as  soloist.  This  work  was  commissioned  by 
the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  for  presentation 
by  the  National  Symphony. 

Apr.  11 — Premiere  of  Creston’s  Symphony 
No.  5,  commissioned  by  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Works  by  at  least  12  other  contemporary 
composers  will  be  presented  during  the  sea¬ 
son. 


Sacramento  Philharmonic  arranged  for  Alan 
Watrous,  immediate  past  president  of  the 
League  and  Manager  of  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony,  to  spend  several  days  in  Sacramento, 
meeting  with  the  boards  and  committees  of 
the  Sacramento  Philharmonic  Association  this 
fall. 


CONCERT  CALENDAR— 
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Date 

Orchestra 

Conductor 

22-23 

Phoenix  Symphony 

I.a-slie  Ho<lge 

Milton  Weber 

23 

Watikesha  Symphony 

Toledo  Orchestra 

Joseph  Hawthorne 

25 

Detroit  Symphony 

Vladimir  GoLschmann, 
Guest 

25-26 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

William  Steinberg 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

Thor  Johnson 

25-26 

Boston  Symphony 

Charles  Munch 

27 

Toledo  Orchestra 

loseph  H.awthome 

Edmonton  Symphony,  Alberta 

Lee  Hepner 

28 

Dallas  Symphony 

Walter  Hendl 

28-29 

Jacksonville  Symphony,  Fla. 

James  Pfohl 

29 

Honohdu  Symphony 

George  Barati 

Saginaw  Symphony 
Lancaster  Symphony,  Pa. 
Boston  Symphony 
Clinton  Hill  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
30  National  Symiihony 


Frank  BriefF 
losef  Chemiavslcy 
I  ones  Vyner 
Charles  Munch 
Henry  Fusner 
Howard  Mitchell 


'A«si.Tttng  Artists 
Dorothy  Maynor 
At  Milwaukee 
Sauter-Finegan  Orcb. 


Sara  Nelsova,  Cellist 
Pietro  Scarpini,  Pianist 
Orchestral 
Jr.  Concert 
Glenn  Gould,  Pianist 
Pietro  Scarpini,  Pianist 
Joseph  Fuens,  Violinist 
Special  Concert 
“Carmen” 

Danny  Daniek,  Dancer 
“Pop”  Concert 
Orchestral 

Nancy  Cirillo,  Violinist 
Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 


Ttvo  netv  catalogues  just  off  the  press: 

PETERS  EDITION 

ORCHESTRA  MUSIC  CATALOGUE 

(listing  nearly  1,000  works  by  over  200  composers, 
available  for  purchase  and  or  rental) 

EULENBURG  MINIATURE  SCORES  LIBRARY 

C.  F.  PETERS  CORPORATION 


373  FOURTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Telephones: 


\  Murray  Hill  6-4147 
\  Murray  Hill  6-4148 


WATERLOO  PLAN— 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

football,  movies,  picnics  or  excursions.”  As  a 
result  of  this  policy  the  Symphony  office  is 
now  housed  within  the  commimity  center 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  Parks  Department, 
the  Riverfront  Commission,  etc.  The  same 
trucks  being  used  for  moving  baseball,  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  skating  equipment  will  now 
transport  tympani,  harps  and  double  basses — 
as  a  conununity  service. 

Observers  throughout  the  nation  will  watch 
the  development  of  the  plan  with  keen  inter¬ 
est  In  classic  discussions  concerning  this 
approach  to  serious  music,  there  always  are 
those  who  prophesy  it  will  result  in  artistic 
standards  becoming  secondary  to  participation 
for  participation’s  sake.  Community  leaders 
in  Waterloo  took  the  first  steps  to  prevent 
such  a  pattern  when  they  established  the  pri¬ 
mary  qualifications  for  the  new  Community 
Music  Director  as  being  those  of  a  fine  musical 
education  and  professional  experience  in 
serious  music. 


EUGENE  ORMANDY— 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

to  and  received  from  the  musical  leaders  of 
27  commimities  the  essence  of  friendship 
coupled  with  sincere  respect  and  admiration. 

Even  the  most  objective  observer  would 
have  pronounced  Eugene  Ormandy  extremely 
successful,  extremely  effective  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  role  he  was  placed  in  during  the 
week  of  the  Symposium. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

September  26-30,  1955,  Philadelphia.  Conductors  Symposium.  Sponsored  by  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  ASCAP  and  League. 

October  7-9,  1955,  Louisville,  Ky.  Music  Critics  Workshop.  Presented  by  League  under 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant,  and  co-sponsored  by  Louisville  Orchestra. 

October  27,  New  York  City.  Meeting  of  Study  Committee  on  orchestra  constitutions  and 
by-laws. 

January  or  February,  1956.  League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

March  26-31,  1956,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Conductors  Conference.  Sponsored  by  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  and  League  under  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant. 

April,  1956.  Western  Canadian  Regional  Conference  of  Orchestras. 

June  9-16,  1956,  Providence,  R.  I.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

June  14-16,  1956,  Providence,  R.  I.  League  National  Convention. 

July  8-15,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

July  13-15,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  League  Western  Conference  of  Orchestras. 


League  Membership  Application 

Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budget  imder  $  500  . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999  . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 . . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 _ _ 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations . . .  . . 

Arts  Coimcils  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Individuals _ 

Libraries  . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestral _ 

Business  Firms  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Annual  Dues 
$  10.00 

_  20.00 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSfflP  APPUCATION 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . — . . 


Amount  enclosed 


Florida  West  Coast  Symphony,  Sarasota, 
dedicated  its  new  Symphony  Hall  early  in 
November.  The  Sarasota  group  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  commvmity  orchestra  in  the  U.  S. 
to  erect  its  own  home,  and  achieved  it  en¬ 
tirely  through  voluntary  contributions  from 
audiences  drawn  from  the  cities  of  Bradenton, 
Venice  and  Sarasota.  The  new  building  has  a 
stage  and  a  seating  capacity  of  almost  300.  It 
will  also  serve  as  an  auditorium  for  smaller 
instnimental  groups,  chamber  music,  recitals, 
lectures,  etc. 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  .  .  copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Community  Symphony 
— How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed  . .  . . . 

or  Send  Bill  . _ _ _ _ 


Address  . . . ,  . . . . 

Mail  to  America^  Sgmghony^Orchestra  League 
Charleston.  West  Va. 
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